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ARTICLE I. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
THE TWO GRAND ASPECTS* OF THE WORLD, IN ITS RE- 
LIGIOUS CHARACTER AND RELATIONS, AS VIEWED FROM 
THE STAND POINT OF CHRISTIANITY AND OF INFIDELI- 
TY. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUT- 
HARDT, 


By S. 8. Scumucker, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Tne Addresses, which I am about to present to you, are 
designed to exhibit the general, fundamental traths of Chris- 
tianity, and to vindicate them against the modern habits of 
thought prevalent amongst us. The views which Chris- 
tianity inculeates concerning the world, are at present con- 
fronted by conflicting views of an unchristian character, 
and there is a constant and increasing danger of an entire 


* The German term Weltanschauung, literally signifies World-Aspect, 
or World-Contemplation. But as neither of these terms has acquired 
citizenship in our language, the translator preferred giving a more de- 
finite idea of the import of the original in the caption of the Address ; 
and throughout the whole article, has excluded those peculiar German 
terms, which, when literally translated, are not intelligible to the mere 
English reader. Modern German writers employ the term Weltunschau- 
«ny in @ very comprehensive sense, to signify the different entire theo- 
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separation of these modern forms of thought (from those 
of a more Christian period.) This would constitute a rupture 
with history, and, therefore, be ominous for the future. In 
such emergencies, duty summons all, who represent the in- 
terests of Christian truth, to contribute their share to pre- 
serve the connection of intellectual life. 

It is true, the Christian spirit of the present day, posses- 
ses a perspicuity and vigor, which have rarely been witnessed. 
It is only necessary to contemplate the earnestness exhibited 
in the labors of theologians, or to compare the sermons of 
the past with those of the present age, or the great activity 
of men in the field cf practical life with the earlier times, in 
order to perceive that the spirit of Christianity is a power. 
But the unchristian spirit is also a power, and greater than 
it has ever been before. ‘There have, indeed, heretofore, 
been times of the most acute negation of Christianity. Vol- 
taire controlled the education and civilization of his day. 
He was able to cherish the hope, that a few decennia wonld 
witness the downfall of Christianity. Such an capectation 
no man of common sense can now entertain. Still the anti- 
christian spirit possesses greater power now than it then did. 
The reasons are two-fold. At that time the influence of ec- 
clesiastical usages, formed a barrier against the spirit of un- 
belief, and saved Christianity throughout that infidel age. 
But these barriers of settled traditionary forms, are being 
gradually swept away by the stream of later times. At that 
period, moreover, the assaults were more desultory, now they 
are systematic. The French spirit possesses a stormy and 
tumultuous character; but is not as dangerous as that of the 
Germans. When a Renan writes a life of Jesus—it is spirit- 
ed and piquant, and is read by all; but it is a romance, an 
interesting romance. Romances are the favorites of our 
times; and what can be more interesting than a romance, 
the hero of which is Jesus Christ, an amiable revolutionist, 
an ideal enthusiast and fanatic, surrounded by women, who 


retical systems of views, concerning the religious character and relations 
of the universe, and especially of our earth and its inhabitants, such as 
man, &c., as they severally appear to the eye of the Christian, the So- 
cinian, the Deist, the Pantheist, the Materialist, the Atheist and the Pa- 
gan. being contemplated by each one from his own standpoint. In this 
Address the author sometimes comprises all these latter views under the 
term non-Christian, and contrasts them with those which the Cristian 
tikes of God, the Saviour, the universe, his fellow-men, &c., and all his 
relations and duties to them.—TZrans. 
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are more in love with his person than his work, and who com- 
pel him to play the part of a thaumaturgist? But to what 
does all this amount? In a few years the book is forgotten, 
whilst the heavy artillery, which David Strauss thirty years 
ago, and his followers since, have collected against the faith of 
the Church, has caused far greater confusion in the camp of 
believers, than those French skirmishers could produce. 
Since the attacks of the French spirit, in the days of Vol- 
taire, the negation of Christianity has passed through a 
school, the philosophical school of the German intellect, and 
has been formed into a system of connected views of the 
world, which has made earnest efforts to supplant Christiani- 
ty. And this system, after having stripped off its philosoph- 
ical garb, has, combined with other tendencies of the age, 
passed over into the prevailing habits of thought and views 
of the times, not only among educated classes, but also, 
though in a more rade and massive form, among the laboring 
population. 

It is the duty of every one, to obtain clear views of these 
great antitheses, and to take his position deliberately and 
with a consciousness of its importance. Nothing can be 
more unbecoming, than to pronounce judgment on this sub- 
ject, whilst ignorant of its merits. And nothing is more 
common than this, in religious discussions. In every thing 
else, it is admitted, that a man must necessarily know the 
facts in the case, before he is qualified to give adecision. But 
how many of those, who are ever eager to pronounce judg- 
ment, are acquainted with the relevant facts and evidences ? 
The Bible and the doctrinal publications of the Church, con- 
stitute these facts and documents. The religious questions, 
which agitate any age, are after all the most profound and 
most deeply interesting to us. It is not proper to decide such 
a question merely on the authority of others, and to permit 
others to point out to us our position in regard to it. Nor is 
it proper to remain indifferent. In regard to no question is 
indifference so inadmissible, and so unworthy of a man, as in 
reference to the question of the great conflicting views of 
religion. And no where is it so impossible to take our posi- 
tion above the parties, and remain in the medium between 
them. For these questions involve antitheses that are irre- 
concilable. In other cases it may often be the proper course, 
to seek the truth in the middle; here one or the other sys- 
tem alone can be true. The one affirms there is a God, the 
other denies his existence. Shall the third maintain that the 
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truth lies in the intermediate ground between them? There 
can be no greater antitheses, no more decidedly conflicting 
positions, than the Christian and Anti-christian system of 
views, concerning men and things in the world. Goethe * 
makes the following remark: The peculiar, exclusive, and 
most profound problem in the history of the world and of 
makind, to which al]! others are subordinate, is still the con- 
flict between unbelief and faith. Principles entirely different, 
determine the aggregate views or systems. The individual must 
assume a positive relation to one or both of them. But the 
principle which he professes, is decisive for the whole man, 
and for his entire life. All depends on which of these 
principles a man adopts: for according to this principle, his 
whole life, both theoretical and practical, will be moulded.f 
Let us therefore summon before our view the grand antithe- 
sis, in its historical development, in order to acquire a con- 
scious view of what the real question is, in this great conflict 
of intellects, in which we are at present involved, and in 
which we all are interested. 

When Christianity made its appearance on earth, it pre- 
sented itself as a new (Weltanschauung) aspect, or view of 
the world, and of the men and things init. More specifically, 
it was the preaching of the cross, the word of reconciliation, 
the Gospel of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, the doctrine 
of repentance and faith, as the way of salvation, and of 
eternal blessedness to man. In short, Christianity is specifi- 
cally a plan of salvation. But a comprehensive (world-aspect, 
or) view of men and things in the world, underlies this plan 
of salvation, and this view is new. It had, indeed, prepara- 
tory antecedents, had links of connection with the prevailing 
knowledge, and philosophy, and still more in the immediate 
sense of truth, and in the conscience of men; but still, in its 
essential nature it was something entirely new. 

Even the very first fundamental propositions, of the unity 
of God, and the unity of the human race, must have produced 
a complete revolution in the minds of men. For that was an 
entirely new mode of thought. How different a view of the 
world had now to be entertained, when men considered it as 
the work of a Creator, as the voluntary benevolent act of 
that Father, who sustains and governs all things with the 
power of his wisdom and love, from whose care neither the 


*In his West-oestlichen Divan. See, also, Goethe’s Entire Works, 
Augs. in 40 vols., vol 4, p. 264. 
7 Fabri’s Letters against Materialism. 1856. Motto. 
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most distant nor the minutest object is excluded, who has no 
individual favorites amongst men, but loves them all alike ; 
and who not only provides for their minutest external wants, 
but desires especially the salvation of their souls and the 
affection of their hearts. All these were new ideas, concern- 
ing which the old world knew nothing. Again, that one 
blood flows in the veins of all men, that they are all brothers, 
and should all be encircled by one bond of love, that the 
stranger is not an enemy, but is our neighbor, that we are 
not £0 seek our own, but every man another's good, that our 
life should be a life of service and self-sacrifice for others, 
that selfishness is the radical sin of man, whilst benevolence, 
and the surrender of self, are cardinal virtaes—who would 
before have thought of these doctrines? And, finally, that 
one idea controls the destiny of nations and states, as well 
as of individuals; that there is one history of the whole 
human race, having one beginning and tending to one end, 
the kingdom of God; that there is to be a kingdom of God 
established on earth, into which all are intended to be gath- 
ered ; and that this kingdom of God is already grounded in 
Him, who is the central point of history, the conclusion of 
the old, as well as the beginning of a new era, who is not 
only the harbinger, but also the founder of this kingdom, is 
the revelation of God himself, the revelation of life, and of 
the light and love of God, in history and in mankind, namely 
Jesus Christ. That in him all the lines of past history con- 
centrate, and from him all the lines of future history proceed, 
who is also the end or aim of every individual soul; in 
whom each individual attains his destination, as does also 
the aggregate of mankind, in order thus to become a member 
of this great kingdom of God, which is founded upon justice 
and grace, the most profound and reliable foundation. What 
a new view did this open over the entire field of history, over 
the guidance of the human race, as well as the providential 
leadings of each individual soul; whilst it combined the 
greatest as well as the most trivial events, the whole and its 
individual parts, into a wonderful unity.* Not the greatest 
philosopher, not even the most comprehensive and towering 
intellect, had ever possessed the least conception of these 
things, much less had known, understood and uttered them; 


*The first outlines of this new Christian view of the world, Paul 
sketched in his discourse before the Areopagus at Athens, Acts 17: 11- 
31, and then he gave an enlarged delineation in the first eleven chapters 
of his Epistle to the Romans, 
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er had been able to bring them to the knowledge of the people 
in general, or to make them a subject of popular interest, a 
power in the minds and life of the populace. Jn short, 
Christianity made its appearance as a new (world-aspect, or) 
system of views concerning the religious character and rela- 
tions of men and things in the world. 

To us all these ideas are now familiar. What was formerly 
new, surprising and unheard of, now belongs to the elementary 
propositions of the Christian system. ‘These ideas have lost 
nothing of their greatness, they are the same now as formerly, 
equally true, equally sublime, equally calculated to illuminate 
and warm the soul; only we have lost our lively feeling of 
their greatness, their sublimity and beauty; we are accus- 
tomed to them, they have become too familiar to us. This is 
the fate of all great truths. 

It was natural that these new views, inculcated by Chris- 
tianity, should not immediately gain general currency. They 
had first to conquer an obstinate resistance, before they could 
achieve the victory. It is true, there was no connected or 
unique system of views arrayed against Christianity. The 
world of ancient ideas had fallen to pieces. The process of 
decomposition had commenced long before, as early as the 
rise of philosophy, about six centuries before the birth of 
Christ. For philosophers had been elaborating these ancient 
religious traditions, and by the intrinsic energy of their 
minds, had exploded the influence of the ideas foreign to 
their system. It was, indeed, the design of the ancient phi- 
losophy to supply the place of religion. It was not only a 
speculative theory, it also possessed a practical character and 
tendency. The great statesmen of those times, passed 
through its school, to prepare themselves for their practical 
duties. It discussed ethical and political problems, as well 
as the natural sciences. But philosophy did not become a 
power among the masses. It always remained something 
aristocratic, and was confined to a narrow circle. It was 
unable to take the piace of religion. Philosophy itself, was, 
moreover, divided into the most opposite tendencies, and the 
chief result of her investigations was the reign of scepticism 
in regard to all truth, the unsettling of all conviction and 
certitude. 

And yet mankind are unable to dispense with certainty. 
Ilence various forms of esoteric doctrines were associated 
with philosophy, and the more secret they were, the more 
readily were they accepted. Allegorical explanations were 
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given of the ancient religion and its mythology, transforming 
them into symbols of wisdom and ethics. An entire world of 
contemplations and views had been accumulated as the result 
of the previous development; but it was a world of ruins. 
Distinguished individuals collected these fragments of former 
times, and sought to construct them into a new edifice. A 
large amount of intellectual labor was expended in the effort 
to restore the views and principles of Paganism. The New 
Platonic system of Alexandria, constituted this attempt. 
Imagination and profundity of thought combined their ener- 
gies, in order to restore an edifice, that should far excel 
Christianity in richness of thought, and by its philosophical 
profundity, subdue the jejune doctrines of the “Barba- 
rians.”’ True, it proved to be a wonderful commixture. All 
religions and nations had to make their contribution to it. 
But it was, nevertheless, a magnificent attempt of the most 
distinguished, and not of ignoble minds; whilst the general 
refinement and cultivation, which were most intimatelyinter- 
woven with the Pagan habits of thought, contributed to their 
support. And yet the attempt had to fail. The Christiau 
system of views triumphed over the Pagan, and has since 
that period, controlled the civilization of the world. 

The vanquished Jewish and Pagan intellects did indeed 
avenge themselves, by seeking to give currency to their forms 
of error, within the pale of the Church, and on the territory 
of Christianity. Most of all did they assail the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, and labor to pervert it in favor either 
of Jewish or Pagan views. But even this opposition within 
the Church, to the full trath of the Christian system, was 
vanquished, whilst the Christian view of the world, of its re- 
ligious character and relations, was elevated to exclusive 
control. 

The middle ages formed the era of this exclusive dominion. 
As the external Christian world was united under the vice- 
gerent of Christ (the pope) and the Germanic emperor, those 
two greatest powers of the earth, the sun and the moon, 
which bestowed their light on all living beings, so the world 
of intellect constituted a compact unity. The spirit of Pa- 
ganism did, indeed, again manifest its power in practical 
life ; but it was still compelled to bow before the authority of 
the Church, and to the Church’s views and management of 
all the affairs of life. The middle ages are the era of the 
dominion of one unique view of the world. In this consists 
its grandeur and attractiveness. This unique view of men 
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and things, (from the Christian stand-point) we behold in the 
distinguished poems, and the successful specimens of the fine 
arts, to which that period gave birth. Such a state of things 
has never existed since. Reason was subservient to faith, 
and philosophy to theology. Thus, in the Summa, the great 
theological production of Thomas Aquinas, the most illus- 
trious teacher of the middle ages, the Pagans, Aristotle and 
Plato, appear as witnesses of Christian truth. In the great 
Cathedrals, those appropriate representatives of that period, 
every thing, however foreign in its nature, even the world of 
monsters and demons, had to be tributary to this great unique 
structure. And all this was done to glorify the Church, that 
greatest power upon earth, which preserves in harmony the 
order of human society. 

Such were the middle ages, the era of the most illustrious 
dominion of (external) Christianity over the world, and of 
Christian forms of thought over the spirit of the world. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of Paganism, though held in subjec- 
tion, was not really conquered. Soon it reappeared so much 
the more powerful and undisguised. 

It was the revival of the ancient world in classical studies, 
which were pursued with such passionate ardor in Italy about 
the close of the Middle Ages, which also waked up the spirit 
of Paganism, gave it a home in Rome and on the papal 
chair, and threatened to deluge the earth with a new Pagan- 
ism ; if the Reformation had not averted the danger from the 
Christian world. This is one of the most important, though 
least known or acknowledged merits of the German Refor- 
mation, in behalf of the Western Church at large. 

We are accustomed to view the era of Classical Studies in 
Italy, only in the splendor of superior illumination. But on a 
closer examination, it assumes, in many respects, a very dif- 
ferent appearance. It is undeniable, that in the Medicean 
age, the arts and sciences did flourish in Italy, in a higher 
degree than they ever have done, either before or since that 
period, and they adorned the walks of life with a rare degree 
of refinement and culture. But all this was destitute of a 
proper moral basis. The study of the classics had produced 
an unheard of degree of levity and immorality of life and 
conduct. It is true, Count Picus, of Mirandola, forms an 
illustrious exception. His dictum, “Philosophy seeks the 
truth, theology finds it, religion possesses it,’’ is virtually 
the history of his life. But he is a solitary instance. The 
most distinguished representatives of the classical studies, re- 
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proach each other with crimes too filthy to be named. Pog- 
gius wrote jests ( facetia) which though, almost unexampled 
in vulgarity and obsceneness, in thirty years passed through 
twenty editions. At the court of the Medici, the spirit of 
Paganism reigned under the guise of refinement and scien- 
tific enterprise. The Platonic Academy at Florence adopted 
Platonism in the place of Christianity. Savonarola inveigh- 
ed with the most ardent zeal against the Pagan immorality 
and heathenish infidelity, which characterized even the higher 
prelates of the Church. One asks the other (says he) **What 
think you of our Christian faith? How do you regard it?” 
To which the other replies, “‘Well, you appear to me to bea 
real simpleton: our faith is a mere dream, something to be 
believed by susceptible women and monks.”’ At the court of 
Rome a high degree of taste, and love for the fine arts was 
prevalent; but little theology or Christianty. The head of 
the Christian world was reported to have uttered this declar- 
ation: “It is sufficiently known to all, how much we have 
profited by the fuble concerning Christ!’ and again, “That it 
is more comfortable, not to believe the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul.” In short, such was the condition of 
things, that it was deemed necessary by the Lateran Council 
in 1513, to reiterate the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, with renewed emphasis, in the name of the Church.* 

It was a blessing for the whole Church, that in opposition 
to this cultivated Paganism of Italy, in the German Refor- 
mation earnestness of conscience and sincerity of Christian 
faith, lifted up their voice with such emphasis in Luther, and 
that classic culture formed an alliance with Christianity in 
Melanchthon. This fact exerted an influence on Italy, and 
animated the opposition to the Church with a religious and 
moral spirit. The Reformation has driven back the negative 
spirit (of infidelity) to a great distance, and compelled it to 


*Compare K. von Raumer’s History of Pedagogies I, 2nd Edit. 
1864, p. 37 to 65, and the Magazine for:Protestantism and the Church, 
1855, vol. 30: “Die Humanisten und das Evangelium.” Also [undes- 
Aagen’s German Protestantism, 1847, p. 56; and Gieseler’s Church 
History, If, p. 4, 408, &c. The declaration of Picus of Mirandola: Phi- 
losophia querit, theologia invenit, religio possidet veritatem—Poqgius 
reproaches Philelbus with crimes, “gue eféam prostituti el meretricarit 
verenter verbis proferre.—Pucrorum et adolescentium amores nefandos 
sectaris.” Of his own Facetiw, he says to Valla: Quid mirum facetias 
meas non placere homini inhuma no, vasio, stupido, agresti, dementi, 
barbaro, rusticano? Ae ab religuis aliquanto quam tu doctiorilus 
p obantur, leguatur, et in oribus et manilus habentur.” 
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occupy positive grounds. More than three centuries were re- 
quired to reach the position which it once occupied, enriched 
indeed by the results of that development, through which it 
had in the mean time passed. 

Let us now contemplate this movement of the negative (in- 
fidel) spirit, from the more positive position to which it had 
been driven back, till to the acknowledged negations of 
modern Paganism. 

The first phenomenon that meets us, that with which this 
movement begins, is Socinianism. 

About the time of the Reformation, a succession of restless 
spirits made their appearance, who controverted the doctrine 
of the Trinity, taught by the Church. This Anti-trinitarian 
movement found its clearest, most connected and influential 
expression in Faustus Socinus, an Italian. In 1574, he re- 
linquished his respectable and comfortable position at the 
Medicean Court of Florence, and bent his course toward 
Germany and Poland, where he beeame the leader of the se 
called Unitarians, who established a Socinian Church in Po- 
land and ‘Transylvania, whence they extended their influence 
farther West. 

Socinianism does not deny the truth of revelation, or of 
the supernatural world; it holds fast the authority of the 
Scriptures, but makes its own subjective mode of thinking the 
standard of all religious truth. According to this system, 
the essence of Christianity consists in the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. For this purpose Christ appeared 
on earth, and for this, also, he arose from the dead. But 
Christ, says the Socinian, is not possessed of a divine nature. 
Of this doctrine the Scriptures know nothing. It is easier, 
says Wollzogen, the Socinian, that man should be a jackass, 
than that God should be a man. Nevertheless, Christ is not 
an ordinary man. He is the son of the Virgin, is perfectly 
holy, just and like unto God, and, therefore, has been exalted to 
be the ruler of the world, and to receive divine worship. The 
essential features of his character are, therefore, his prophetic 
and regal offices, whilst his sacerdotal office was expunged, 
and his death regarded merely as a confirmation of his doe- 
trine, and not as an atonement for sin. 

Socinianism is a commixture of supranatural elements with 
rationalistic forms of thinking. 

The Deists of England, in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
went one step farther in the path of negation. They aimed 
at supplanting positive Christianity, and placing the so-called 
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natural religion in its stead. The commencement was made 
by Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, who died in 1648. Many 
others, such as Toland, Tindal, Wollaston and Bolingbroke 
followed in his footsteps. The immediate source whence this 
system of views proceeded, was not a frivolous, but rather a 
serious, moral spirit. Its design was to trace back Christianity 
to the universal, religious and moral fundamental principles of 
life. The doctrine of the Divine existence, the duty of wor- 
shiping Him, virtue and piety as the true worship, the duty 
of repenting of and forsaking our sins, and faith in the di- 
vine retribution, partly in this world, and partly in that which 
is to come—these five propositions are, according to Herbert, 
the grand pillars of the pure religion. Whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil. 

When [Herbert had finished his work “On the Truth, and 
the difference between it and Revelation,” 1624, he was filled 
with doubts, whether its publication would conduce to the 
glory of God. Tle cast himself on his knees, and besought 
God to enlighten him on this subject. “Grant (such was his 
prayer) me a sign from heaven: or if not, I will suppress my 
book.” “Scarce had I uttered these words (he says) when a 
loud, and at the same time, soft report, came from heaven, 
unlike any earthly sound. This encouraged me in such a 
degree, and afforded me so much satisfaction, that I regarded 
my prayer as answered.” Wonderfal reasoning! In attes- 
tation of a book, which denies all immediate revelation, we 
are asked to believe that God did perform an immediate mir- 
acle. That God revealed himself in Christ, we are not to 
believe; yet we are to believe that he did reveal himself to 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury ! 

Bat men soon proceeded a step further, and pronounced 
the entire revelation of the Scriptures a selfish invention of 
the priesthood, and abused the moral character of the Bibli- 
cal personages. What a great excitement these attacks pro- 
duced, is evinced by the refutations published. Against 
Tindal’s work alone, entitled “Christianity as old as Crea- 
tion,” upwards of a hundred replies issued from the press. 
But soon other religious movements in England, especially 
the rise of Methodism, cast these Deistic efforts into the 
back-ground. Tlere we have a denial of revelation; but it 
still leaves God, virtue and immortality untouched. 

The Naturalistic or Deistic tendency, assumed an entirely 
different form in France. Here it became frivolous, immoral 
and Atheistic. On the soil of a Eudemonistic Epicureanism, 
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a system of free-thinking grew up, which was represented by 
a large number of influential authors, and contributed its aid 
in preparing men for the Revolution. Jousseaw still pos- 
sessed some religious feeling, advocated the belief in the exis- 
tence of God, and repeatedly acknowleged the sublimity of 
the Christian religion, of the Holy Bible, and of Jesus 
Christ. But he undermined the belief of the historical as- 
pects of Christianity, by his fanciful idea of a certain state of 
nature, from which alone he expected a remedy for the evils of 
human society: a state, however, which never did, and never 
possibly, can exist. Voltaire, whose wit controlled the age 
in which he lived, and to whom Frederick the Great address- 
ed these words, “There is but one God, and only one Vol- 
taire,” abused Christianity and the Church by his satire, and 
cherished a hatred against Christ. His oft repeated motto 
was, “écrasez l’infame,” (crush the wretch) and he even ven- 
tured to predict, that within ten years, the Saviour would be 
expelled from the throne of his dominion over the minds of 
men. The French Encyclopedia of Diderot and d’ Alambert, 
which exerted an uncommon influence, was based upon a 
gross system of sensuality, defending a vulgar theory of Eu- 
demonism.* And xround the German Baron Holback, there 
was collected a circle of gourmands, from which proceeded, 
among other publications, the notorious work, entitled Sys- 
téme de la Nature, in 2 vols., 1770, denying the existence of 
any thing but matter. ‘Man consists exclusively of matter, 
thought and will are modifications of the brain; the belief of 
a God, as well as the assumption of the existence of a spirit- 
ual substance in man, rests on a reduplication of matter, on 
a false distinction between matter and mind; freedom in 
man is as impossible as his immortality ; self-love is the only 
principle of action, and human society is based on a system 
of reciprocal interests.” 

Lower than this the negative tendency (the infidel spirit) 
could not descend. It started with the denial of the divinity 
of Christ, and had arrived at the denial of mental existence 
altogether. The moving influence in these last positions, was 
not intellectual conviction, but the power of the feelings. 
This was the ground of their thoughts. 

The same serivs of changes was passed through in Ger- 
many; but it was effected in a more gradual and radical 


_ * Eudemonism is that system, which places the foundation of virtue 
ju the production of happiness, from évdacuorla, happiness.—T rans. 
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manner, which rendered it the more dangerous. Tere there 
was much more seriousness of character than in France; and 
therefore the friends of revealed truth, made a much more 
energetic opposition. 

It is true, Rector Reimarus, of Hamburg, through the me- 
dium of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, edited by Lessing, 
transplanted the English system of Deism, in all its point 
and bitterness, to the soil of Germany. His assaults were 
directed not only against the Bible and the moral character 
of Biblical personages ; but also against the character of Je- 
sus himself. The plan of Jesus was, in his view, purely a 
political one, and his exclamation, “My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me,” expressed his despairing lamentation 
over its failure. But his disciples, even in the twelfth hour, 
transformed his political plan into a religious one, and made 
a religious Messiah out of Jesus.*—This diet, however, 
proved too strong. These attacks called forth a universal 
protest. French infidelity had, indeed, become domesticated 
at the Court of Frederick the II, and had infected the higher 
ranks of society. But it was confined to these. Throughout 
the land in general, there still prevailed too much of the an- 
cient, stable sense of honor. The spirit of the times favored 
rather the efforts of illuinination, than the direct denial of Chris- 
tianity. The clumsy forms of mathematical demonstration, 
by which the Wolfian philosophy had intended to sustain, and 
soon after to perfect Christianity, were exchanged for the 
lighter reasonings of the popular philosophy ; and the doc- 
trines of the Church were reduced to religious generalities of 
reason. Men called for religion and morality; bat not for 
mysteries. Only that which is clear can be true, and that 
only is clear which lies on the surface, and not in the depths 
of things. This was the prevailing principle of those times. 
Mendelsohn proved the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. On this basis men erected the structure of their 
faith. Theology forme: an alliance with this spirit of the 
times, and proclaimed t!\e harmony of reason and revelation. 

But Kant subverted this doctrinal edifice, by proving in 
his “Critick of pure Reason,” that all our thoughts are 
merely subjective; and, :lerefore, that we can know nothing 
with objective certainty, of God and super-sensual things in 
general, and cannot prove the existence of God, &c., philo- 


* Strauss regarded it as seas»nable to revive the memory of Hermann 
Samuel Reimarus, and his vindication of the reasonable (rativnalistic) 
worshippers of God. 1862. 
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sophically. Nothing more is attainable than a moral cer- 
tainty, derived from conscience and its postulates. God, 
immortality and retribution are demanded by conscience: and 
on this basis he erects his moral world. Obedience to the 
moral law, is the absolute duty of every man. ‘The categor- 
ical imperative, “You ought,” is to wield the sceptre. ‘This 
is the morality of man. ‘True, as Schiller rejoins, “this is a 
system of morals for servants, and not for free children of 
the family.”* Yet all religion is valuable, only as far as it 
subserves this moral law. Keligion is only a handle, or guide 
of morality, the Christian religion is the best, and Christ as 
the Church represents him, is the ideal of morality. [low 
far the Jesus of history realized this ideal, we are unable to 
decide. Yet it can scarcely be supposed that he was identical 
with it. But it is our duty to adopt, as our model, not the 
historical Jesus, but the édeal one, that is the idea of ethical 
perfection. This we should seek to realize in life. 

Out of these elements Rationalism grew up, which reduces 
Christianity to the measure of the dictates of common sense. 
It has in it something honorable; but in a high degree con- 
tracted, and, if I may be allowed the expression, something 
vulgar.t Rationalism affirms the existence of God; but a 
God who is detached from the world, and merely looks on, to 
see how the world, after he had once organized it, moves for- 
ward according to its laws. There is no such thing as a mir- 
acle, a prophecy or an immediate revelation, nor can there 
be. God cannot interfere immediately with the course of 
nature. Christianity itself is no revelation, in the proper 
sense of the word; Jesus Christ has nothing miraculous 
about him; but merely was the wisest and most virtuous man 
that ever lived, and by his doctrines, which he sealed with 
his death, was the benefactor of the human race. Whatever 


* Schiller in his Dissertation on Amenity and Dignity, first published 
in his New Thalia, 1793, remarks in opposition to Kant: “He became 
the Draco of his time, because he thought it not yet worthy or susceptible of 
a Solon. From the sanctuary of the pure reason, he educed the strange, 
and yet at the same time, the well-known moral law, presented it in all 
its sanctity before the desecrated century, and cared but little whether 
there are some eyes which are dazzled by its splendor. But of what 
had the children of the house been guilty, that he should provide only 
for the servants?” See His Works, Ed. 1847, 11 vol., p. 354. Compare 
my Doctrine of the Free Will, on this Contrast of moral principles be- 
tween Kant and Schiller, 1863, p. 347, &e. 

t" Philislerhaftes,” resembling the Philistines, as students in the Ger 
man Universities are Wont to term the laboring populace, who are not 
connected with their institutions. 
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of a supernatural character, the Socinians yet attributed to 
Jesus, Rationalism expunged, and reduced everything to 
morality. Still, they do not deny the existence of a personal 
God, of moral freedom, and of the immortality of the soul. 

But Pantheism, which necessarily succeeds the period of 
Rationalism, also blots out these three fundamental truths of 
the religious and moral consciousness. Men could not stop 
with the acknowledgement of a God, who was detached from 
the world, and moved it only from without. 


What were a God, who only from without 
The world affects, and lets it run its course? 
He from within should move the massive ball, 
Nature in him and he in nature dwell, 

And all that in him is, and lives and moves, 
Ne’er want his influence nor his spirit miss.’’* 


God is himself the cosmic life, the aniversal reason, inher- 
ing in the objects in the world, and is not essentially distinct 
from the world itself. God and the world are only two ex- 
pressions for the same things, for the two sides of the same 
world, its inside and its outside. ‘This view is, indeed ne- 
cessarily destructive of all religion. For we can have no 
personal relation to this God, because he is not a person him- 
self, and has no personal relation to us. There may be a 
kind of religious frame of mind, in which the individual is 
absorbed in the whole; but there can be no faith, no love, no 
prayer to this God. This view also subverts the very foun- 
dations of morality. For there can be no free-will. All 
things occur by virtue of an internal necessity, from the em- 
braces of which no man can extricate himself. Men indeed 
believe themselves free; they believe they move themselves, 
but they are moved. The more sagacious a man is, the more 
clearly does he perceive, that all our actions are controlled 
by circumstances. Accordingly, there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility, there is no retribution, no life after death, but 
merely an absorption of the life of the individual in the uni- 
versal life. 

These ideas Spinoza had expressed in their proper connec- 
tion. In the present century they have been agitated anew 
in the discussions of philosophy. They were somewhat mod- 
ified by Hegel; but their fundamental features are the same. 
Their consequences for religion and theology, were deduced 


* Goethe: Proverbs in Rhyme. His Works, vol. II, p. 3, &c. 
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by David Strauss. The denial of the supernatural is con- 
sistently maintained throughout the whole of his so-called 
doctrinal system. ‘The belief of a world to come, is the 
only, but also the last enemy, whom speculative criticism has 
yet to combat, and if possible, to vanquish in all minds’— 
thus he closes. But he has since exhibited much greater bit- 
terness (against the distinctive features of Christianity). 

Materialism succeeded to the place of Pantheism. The 
transition is exemplified in Feuerbach. “God was my first, 
reason my second, and man my third and last idea.” In 
these laconic and characteristic terms, Feuerbach himself de- 
scribes the downward course of his philosophical speculations. 
He refers to man in his empirical, sensuous reality.* Philo- 
sophy in his view, is the science or knowledge of this sensu- 
ous man, and is equivalent to anthropology. All religion is 
self-deception. The idea of God is only the idea of man, to 
which man gives objectivity (that is which he imagines to be 
real). He conceives of himself when he conceives of God. 
“Man created God in his own image.’ The senses of man 
are his most important part; they alone are reality and 
truth. On these propositions Materialism is based, and its 
advocates regard themselves able to vindicate it by these 
facts. There is'no such thing as a spirit, no soul; all is only 
the activity of matter. This is the amount of Materialistic 
wisdom. 

The prevailing habit of thought of the present generation, 
is the product of all these different elements, which have suc- 
cessively appeared on the theatre of history, have been 
elaborated in the minds of the present generation, and left 
their traces behind. Sometimes the one element is promi- 
nent and sometimes the other. But however diversified the 
prevailing way of thinking is, there ix something uniform in 
it, and it has a common principle. But in what does this 
consist? (fuizot designates it as the denial of the super- 
natural.t| And undoubtedly the question concerning the 
supernatural, is the question of the present age. It may be 
said, that which is common to this mode of thinking, is, that 
it regards the cosmos (the world, or earth) as its principle. 
But the world has two sides, the material and spiritual. 


* That is, to man as deriving his knowledve from experience, and the 
employment of the senses.— Trans. 

+ Guizot L’Eglise et la Société Chretiennes en, 1861, p. 13. Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus, composed fur the people of Germany, 1864, p. 9 of dedica- 
tion. 
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Hence spirit is on some occasions made more prominent, and 
on others, matter. At one time the tendency manifested is 
chiefly idealistic, and at others materialistic; sometimes it is 
more noble, and at others, common. But the cosmos is 
always the principle, as is constantly becoming more evident 
in the progress of historical development. Deism did not 
deny the existence of God; but assigned him a state of in- 
active repose. Pantheism confounded him with the world 
itself, whilst Materialism totally denies his existence. And 
that which is offered as a substitute for God, is the world, the 
spirit of the world, the life of the world, the matter of the 
world. 

It is in this, that the contrast consists, between the above 
systems and ovr views of the world and all things in it, when 
contemplated from the stand-point of Christianity. In the 
view of the Christian, God is the principle, or first source of 
all things, the author of the world, of man, of his spirit and 
of the material universe. The Christian view of the world 
is decidedly theistic. Hence the question naturally presents 
itself, whether God or the world ought to be the principle, 
and the centre of all things, and, therefore, also of our 
thoughts. In this lies the eminently practical importance of 
this antithesis. It decides the entire tendency of our 
thoughts. But the ground and controlling motive of the 
different modes of thinking, is not so much a different philo- 
sophy, (different views,) as a different state of the feelings. 
It is the disposition and the inclination of the mind and 
heart, which ultimately decide the tendency of our thoughts. 
For the tendencies of life are both different and opposite, 
when on the one hand we regard the world as that, which 
satisfies the longings of the mind, or on the other, find our 
happiness in a liviny, personal God. 


Supplementary Declarations of Infidel Writers, portraying 
more fully the present hostile views of the enemies of 
Christianity. 

Formerly Strauss could claim, that his views of religion 
and of the world were Christian. Compare his “Two peacea- 
ble Leaves,’ &c., 1839, where he remarks: “We find our 
present views of the world and its religious relations, more 
Christian than those of primitive Christianity itself.”* His 
dissertation on the question, “What is temporary, and what 

*See p. 124, 127, 130, and elsewhere. 


Vout. XVI. No. 62. 22 
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permanent, in Christianity ?”’ closes thus: ‘Let there there- 
fore be no apprehension of our losing Christ, because we feel 
constrained to reject much of what has hitherto been termed 
Christianity. If Christ remains to us, and remains as the 
object of highest religious interest, that we know or can con- 
ceive of, as the being, without whose presence in our minds, 
no complete piety is possible: certainly we retain in him the 
essence of Christianity.” But at a later day he assumed a 
position of more decided opposition, especially to historical 
Christianity. In his “Life and Character of Miirklin,” in 
1851, he represents the naturalist /euerbach as the man who 
first gave the finishing touch to what he and others had discov- 
ered, and in that work maintains, that a rupture with Christi- 
anity was inevitably demanded by fidelity to the truth. The 
preface to the third volume of his “Ulrich von Hutten,” is 
replete with acerbity of spirit. But on page XXIV, &c., his 
language is not only that of yin 33, but of absolute blas- 
phemy. “We, outside of the Church, (says he) can give the 
assurance, that no one of us ever ede or ever will, think of 
denying to the old chieftain, Schiller, (the poet’s father,) the 
paternity of his son, in favor of a higher power, or of at- 
tributing to his prescriptions, as regimental physician, the 
power of waking the dead; nor would we avail ourselves of 
the fact thit till this day some mystery rests upon the burial 
of the poet, to sustain a conjecture that he had been transla- 
ted alive, soul and body, into the celestial regions.” In his 
“Life of Jesus, for the German people,’* (1864) Strauss 
characterizes the modern (infidel) view of the world, which 
he represents, as one which makes man rest upon himself; 
and still later employs the following language, expressed in 
distinctive type: “Whoever would rid the Church of the 
priests, must first banish miracles out of religion.” Along 
with the utterances of this philosophico- theological represen- 
tative of the modern (infidel) views of things, the poetical 
confession of Prutz, entitled, The Cross of the Roses,} may 
be presented : 

“Plant not a cross upon my grave, 

Of wood, of iron, or of stone. 

My soul has evermore abhorr’d 

That bloodstained instrument of pain. 

That e’er a world so full of God, 

teplete throughout with ecstacy, 


*P. 9, also p. 14. German Museum, 1862, p. 687. 
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Should for the symbol of it's faith 
Select a gallows, groveling thought! 
Then, place no cross upon my head, 
But roses plant around my grave ; 
And be the rose the symbolum 

In which a new-born race believes !”* 


But the harshest and most acrimonious expressions of these 
views, have been uttered in reference to their application to 
the affairs of political life, by J. B. Schweitzer’s “Spirit of 
the times and of Christianity.” + Awidst the diversified practi- 
cal activity of the author, at the head of different Societies ; 
an activity interrupted only by an occasional external occur- 
rence,—his publication possesses double significance ; whilst 
the rigid consistency with which the principles that he repre- 
sents are carried out, regardless of consequences, makes it a 
fair exponent of the views of his party. Their fundamental 
idea is the irreconcilableness of Christianity, or of any other 
positive religion, with the victorious progress of the spirit of 
the times. The work of Schweitzer, so far it relates to 
this subject, dcvelopes these views in the following manner. 
“How did religion originate? and by what is it sustained ? 
By a triple necessity, p. 15. By a metaphysical necessity, 
which in order to explain what is inexplicable, takes refage 
in the supposition of a supernatural cause; by an ethical ne- 
cessity, which in order to explain the enigma of the existence 
of good and evil, demands an equalizing and retributive di- 
vine justice; and by the necessity of aid, for which, amid 
the sense of our weakness, we are disposed to recline on a 
stronger arm than ours. But in reference to each of 
these three points, religion is the offspring of weakness of 
understanding and will. Hence it is, that religion finds her 
heme in the weaker sex, p. 313. For females are deficient 
in strength of intellect and will: and they are all inclined to 
superstition, from the queen to the dairy maid, p. 323. But 

*The translator feels constrained to say, that his heart at first re- 
volted from the task of rendering, these and the succeeding blasphemous 
utterances into another language. Yet on reflection, the same reasons 
which Jed to their insertion into the original, seemed to possess equal 
weight in regard to a translation. They exhibit the insane ravings of 
infidelity, and illustrate the fearful and disgusting extremes, to which 
the depraved heart of man may run, when unrestrained by divine grace. 
Taken together, they also prove a degree of malignity and bloodthirsti- 
ness in the infidels of Europe, which the American public would be slow 
tu believe, unless presented in the language of the writers themselves.— 

+ Leipsic, Otto Wigand, 1861. 
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faith in religion is as much superstition, as is fortune-telling 
by the cast of a card, p. 316. At present Christianity is in 
a course of inevitable disintegration. Science and civilization 
are gradually dissolving Christianity, and all other religious 
revelations, ps. 78, 54. And the modern (infidel) spirit of 
the times is irreconcilable with them. What is the principle 
of this modern spirit of the times? The democratic, the 
cosmopolitan principle, p. 99. The opposite of this is con- 
servatism. But religion, Christianity, the Church, are emi- 
nently conservative powers. [ence the (infidel) spirit of the 
times and Christianity, are opposing elements, not merely as 
two opinions, or views, but as two principles, p. 105. They 
are irreconcilable, nor can any concessions be made. When 
the auspicious moment arrives for the subversion of that 
power, by which the good cause has been systematically sup- 
pressed; when the moment arrives, to make room for redu- 
cing to practice our political principles, by the introduction 
of appropriate external organizations; then must every ob- 
stacle be cut down, on the right hand and on the left, in an 
unrelenting and merciless manner; then must we move for- 
ward with an unyielding consistency, regardless whether our 
path leads through smiling vernal fields, or over ruins and 
lifeless bodies.” But when this new civilized government 
shall arise, what will supply the place of Christianity in it? 
A new religion? The same progress of civilization, which 
has commenced the dissolution of Christianity as a revealed 
religion, renders impossible any other religious revelation, p. 
190. Accordingly, it is not religion, but ‘the criminal code, 
which will be the true and actual palladium of public securi- 
ty, as well as of repose and order to the citizens, p. 225. 
Then will an age of toleration and humanity dawn upon the 
world, p. 266. And it will be an especial advantage, that 
then there will be no theology and no theologians; and that 
the intellect, thus released from those studies, can be applied 
in a productive manner to national and agricultural pursuits, 
p- 267. How much money will be saved, when we shall no 
longer have to provide for churches, ministers, &c. Then, if 
any one still desires to have a religion, he may pay for it, 
out of his own purse,” p. 270. Such is the programme of 
the infidel spirit of the times! So clearly antagonistic are 
the views and plans of both parties; although they are not 
always entertained, or expressed, with equal severity or dis- 
tinctness. 
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ARTICLE II. 


SARTORIUS’ HOLY LOVE.—OF GOD. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN. 


By Rev. G. A. Wenzex, A. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gop is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwel- 
leth in God, and God in him; every one that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth God; he that loveth not, know- 
eth not God, for God is love, John 4: T—16; comp. also 
John 14: 20—24, and 15: 9—12. 

What theological text books are accustomed to set forth, 
after many preliminaries, with abstract and often only nega- 
tive minuteness concerning the nature and attributes of God, 
is compressed in the sublime declaration of the Apostle, 
God is love, in one living, comprehensive and generative 
idea, from which every one who knows and has experienced 
anything of the life of love,—and who is there, that has not ? 
—may derive a living knowledge of God, and discover not 
only that he is, but also what he is, 1 John 4: 7. It does not 
become evangelical theology to begin with self-made defini- 
tions, but to set out with an idea concerning God, obtained 
from the Holy Scriptures, and that not derived from one of 
the Prophets of the Old Covenant, but from the Apostle and 
great Prophet of the New Testament, who was the bosom 
disciple of Him, who is in the bosom of the Father, the only 
begotten Son, who declared to us concerning the Father what 
eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard. John 1: 18. God 
is love. This apothegm of the Holy Spirit, in which is com- 
prehended the whole of theology, proceeds out of the very 
depths of the God-head. It is an axiom laid down by God 
himself, laid down already in the first article of the Creed, 
(God the Father, God is love,) beyond which we cannot go, 
but from which we set out ; it being the source of our know- 
ledge, as it is the source of all being and life. For as God 
is God only in that He is love, so also do all creatures only 
exist through his love. But how shall we learn toknow God 
through his word, which tcstifies that he is love, if we have 
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not first learned to know what love is? And what will im- 
part this knowledge to us? Not words, not definitions, but 
only the possession of love itself, by which we are members of 
the divine family. Every one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, because 
he has no fellowship with Him. He who loves, knows what 
love is, knows, that it is not J, not selfishness, not egotism, but 
a devoting and drawing forward of the I to the Thou (dual- 
ism) of the subject to the object, which is a cognate personal- 
ity. It is true, the pleasure we take in, and the desire we 
cherish after, a material object is, in the most enlarged and 
common acceptation of the word, also denominated love, as, 
for instance, when we speak of the love of money. But 
since there is here on the one side only a person, and on the 
other only a thing, which neither feels nor reciprocates love, 
the relation is one-sided, unequal and heterogeneous, by which 
the unpersonal object is brought under the influence of the 
personal subject in sucha way, that the latter finds in the for- 
mer food and aggrandizement for its selfishness, and only con- 
tinues and perishes in selfish uncharitableness without a recip- 
rocal communication between his person and possessionsand oth- 
erpersons. The fundamental presumption of love is conscious- 
ness, personality ; for as only persons can love, so also can, 
in the trae sense of the word, only persons be loved, because 
only they can love in turn. In the higher, or divine sense 
of the word, love is a unity, or an agreement between differ- 
ent personalities, and this is precisely in the highest and 
most perfect sense the triune God, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost of love. Our old theologians clearly per- 
ceived, that the entire sum of the knowledge of God, is com- 
prehended in 1 John 4:16. Gerhard is his Loci Theol. loe. 
2, cap. 6, § 94, calls it a practical, 7. ¢., an ethical living de- 
finition of God, and says, ‘The revealed God is correctly de- 
fined by the term love, because he does everything in and out 
of love. Out of his love proceed all his works; the Holy 
Ghost, who eternally proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
is the essential love of both; since time began God has cre- 
ated all things out of love; out of love he sent his Son to 
accomplish the work of redemption; and out of love he gives 
his Holy Spirit, who awakens corresponding emotions in the 
hearts of believers. As, therefore, a practical definition of 
God is derived from love, so also does the practical knowledge 
of him consist in love. It will profit us nothing to dispute 
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ingeniously about God, as long as we do not love that highest 
good, that essential love.” 

God is love ; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, or is a 
stranger to true religion, which is the same as true love. 
Generally speaking, there can be no true love without knowl- 
edge, as there can be no knowledge without true love, be- 
cause agreement between the subject and object is wanting. 
The spirit of truth is also the spirit of love, as the bond of 
union between distinct parts. Whatever of truth there is 
contained in the imperfect proofs concerning the being of 
God, derived from the necessity of a first cause of the world 
and its arrangement and laws, goes back to the self-attesta- 
tion of that love which existed before creation, which is not 
so much to be demonstrated by our wisdom, as it rather de- 
monstrates, itself around, in, and upon us, and manifesting its 
eternal power and God-head through the works of creation, 
Rom. 1: 19, 20. It is not the mass of these distinct exis- 
tences, not this collective body of material objects from which 
we learn to know God, if we contemplate them atomically, 
i. e. without love; for he is neither the one nor the other of 
these things (Polytheism,) nor the sum of them (Pantheism,) 
nor the mere matter of them out of Olim’s workshop. But 
that transcendent spiritual bond, which extends over and 
around every creature, drawing the one to the other, uniting 
allinto one harmonious whole, that which with its all-creating, 
all-controling power, pervading, embracing, sustaining, gov- 
erning and morally regulating the whole world, that is God, 
that is love. That love upon which all eyes wait is omni- 
present, omniscient or all-remembering—for whatever it 
should forget would be lost (Isa. 49 : 15)—it embraces all its 
children, even when they sleep; yea, even when in hardness 
of heart they refuse to acknowledge it, it does still not for- 
sake them, but moved with compassion, manifests itself to 
them anew in the work of redemption, Heb. 1: 1-3. But 
the sleeping and hard-hearted do not acknowledge it. The 
egotist, only bound up in himself, does not know its bond of 
union. Itis either too obscure for his limited mental powers, 
or too delicate for his depravity ; even as far as human rela- 
tions are concerned, he regards it as foolishness, for the 
natural man (which is the egotist) receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, 1 Cor. 2: 14; for which reason fools and 
such as are slow of heart say, there is no God, Psalm 14: 1. 
Lovelessness is godlessness, and as wise as this may be in 
worldly things, and where personal interests are concerned, 
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it is nevertheless blind and deaf and dumb in regard to that 
which, transcending the narrow line of its selfishness, is for 
the salvation of the individual no less than for that of man- 
kind in general, and leads him into darkness and destruction. 
He that loveth not, knoweth not God, because he knows not 
love, because he is a stranger as to love, so also to God. 
Love is known only to him whose self-conscious soul is affect- 
ed, moved by it and imbued with it. Without it the selfish 
knows only an external divine power, superior and opposed 
to himself, to whom he either unwillingly and servilely submits 
or lives in careless forgetfulness of him. Only when love per- 
vades his soul, softens his heart and bends his will, he knows 
and feels a spiritual, a divine, power which affects his in- 
nermost self, gently overcomes it, purifies and strips it of 
selfishness, by freeing the soul from its own confinement and 
bringing it into a communion of membership with that spirit, 
through whom and in whom all things are, Rom. 11: 36. 
Every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God. 1 
John 4:7. Only through perfect love, (which is at the same 
time also perfect religion) will that knowledge, which is in 
part, cease and become perfect, so that we will know even as 
we are known by divine love 1 Cor. 13 : 8-12. 

God is love. If this practical definition of God has been 
overshadowed by all kinds of unpractical definitions and de- 
scriptions of the idea, nature and attributes of God, then we 
are already here met by that prejudicial separation between 
the theoretical and practical, the metaphysical and ethical, 
which alienates truth as much from life, as it alienates 
life from truth, which praises knowledge and acts 
without knowledge. The practical, ¢. e., the living idea con- 
cerning the living God, who is the fountain of fulness of all 
life, must certainly be, also, the most theoretically correct, 
and this so much the more, because the less he combines 
characteristics only externally, the more he produces all ful- 
ness from the wealth of his own essential being. All that 
may be said concerning God’s spiritual, infinite and eternal 
being, concerning his omnipotence, omniscience, wisdom, ho- 
liness, righteousness and truth, as well as concerning his 
blessedness and glory, is it not al! included in the general 
idea of love? How little is expressed by saying God is a 
spirit, if by so saying we simply ascribe to him negatively 
his incorporeity and invisibility, or positively his intelligence 
and volition, without any qualitative determination. Love is 
spirit, light and life, conscious personal life, such as does not 
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subjectively sink into itself, but which also propagates, man- 
ifests and communicates itself objectively, animating all, and 
is animated by all. In it is the proper sub-objectivity, and, 
therefore, also in its fidelity, truth and veracity. Infinity 
and eternity are only negative abstractions, if not considered 
as animated by love, whose nature it is to have no limits; it 
never faileth, 1 Cor. 13 : 8, but unlimited itself, it surrounds, 
comprehends and pervades all things. From what else could 
that love, which produces all that is finite, proceed, except 
from infinite love? And the love which makes and creates 
all, is it not omnipotent and omniscient? Is it not that cre- 
ative power which orders all things wonderfully, beautifully 
and in wisdom, and which produces and preserves all the 
connection, harmony and reciprocal love of the creatures ? 
And holiness, what else is it, than that holy love, which wills 
only that which is holy and good, ¢. e. god-like, and which is 
only angry with that which is displeasing to God, with sin, 
because it is the destruction of men? And righteousness, 
what is it else than the regulation, the law of love and its 
execution? ‘The attributes of the Divine essence, knowledge 
and will, whether considered separately or in juxtaposition, 
appear in but a poor light and too close a proportion to the 
confines of the human intellect, if they are not acknowledged 
to be one in that all-embracing love, which being as unre- 
strained as absolute in its control, is not so much an attribute 
belonging to God, as it is rather the essence that God is ;* 
for God is love; that love which is omnipotent, omniscient 
and holy is his glory, his blessedness ; for without love there 
is no blessedness. 

God is love, not only as the Creator and Preserver of the 
world, not only in general through the world and in the 
world, not through anything beyond himself, not first since 
time began or per accidens, but according to his essence ab- 
solutely through himself, in himself, for himself, from eterni- 
ty. He is the infinitely perfect love in person, and that is 
more than one person; for love consists in the union of dis- 
tinct persons. The subject of love cannot be conceived 


* It will suffice here simply to remind the reader, how much our mod- 
ern dogmatists might learn from those of a more ancient date in refer- 
ence to the dogma concerning the attributes of God, especially as 
regards their relation to the divine essence. Melanchthon at their head, 
in his Loc. Theol. de Deo of the attributes, maintains, Sunt ipse essen- 
tia ; comp. Gerhard Loci Theol. loc 3, de natura Dei. 


Vou. XVI. No. 62. 23 
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without its object, personal love not without its personal ob- 
ject, without which it would only be egotism or selfishness. 
Hence the J postulates a T'how, the first a second person, the 
lover a beloved, without whom he could not love. To con- 
ceive God as the only J, solely as subject, would be absolute 
egotism, and, therefore, the opposite of love. Altogether a 
subject without an object is as inconceivable, as reflection 
without ideas, or fire without heat. Only through its object, 
only in destiny, wishing itself as the subject in self-conscious- 
ness from the object, does it, or its object, become personal 
and is in the union of the subjective and objective personali- 
ty personal love. Therefore, as certainly as God is personal 
love, and as certainly as love cannot be without an object, a 
beloved, so certainly, also, is he both, the lover and the be- 
loved, the Father and the Son (0 tis 6 ayannros, Matt. 3: 17, 
17:5; John 3: 35, 5: 20, 17: 24; Eph. 1:4.) God is 
Father; this expresses both his personality and his love, 
namely his communicating, his generative love, with which 
he begets, in and out of the perfect fulness of his essence, 
his adequate object of his eternal person, namely, the second, 
who is equi-eternal with him, and to whom he communicates 
his perfection. The essence of all love is communication, 
(bonum est communicatione esse) and, therefore, the essence 
of the most perfect love, which is God the Father, is commu- 
nication. Hence it follows by necessity, that the Father, 
with an infinite, eternal work of love, centres the entire 
sphere of his divine essence and glory into a second self-con- 
sciousness, a second person, which is the eternal T'how of the 
eternal I, and which, by reason of its having proceeded 
from the first person, namely, from the Father, and also by 
reason of its.-having what it has from him, is called the Son. 
Hence, as the most perfect participation must correspond to 
the most perfect communication—for every communion of 
love presupposes both, and is just as communicating as it is 
participating,—all things the Father hath, also belong to the 
Son, John 16: 15; who is, therefore, though not through 
himself, but through the Father, his essential equal, his word 
of light, life and creative power, John 1 : 1-4, the image of 
his person, Col. 1: 15; Philip. 2: 6, and the brightness of 
his glory, Heb. 1: 8, whom he loved before the foundation of 
the world, John 17 : 24, and by and for whom all things 
were created, Col 1: 168. Not as if the Son was or had a 
different being, by the side of the infinite Father; for then 
each would have that which is his for himself, then they 
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would not have all things in common, but would cloud, mutu- 
ally limited, dualistic contradistinction to each other, di- 
viding as it were, infinity between them, not almighty, but 
half-mighty, like two demi-gods. No! declares Christ, I and 
the Father are one, John 10 : 30, 38; the son is not by the 
side of the Father as a second God, but in him, in his bosom, 
John 1 : 18, in the one eternal glory of his essence, sharing 
it equally (omoovsds) through the infinite unenvying love of 
God, John 17 : 24, which does not in spirit of selfishness 
keep back anything,* but gives all things into his hands, 
John 3 : 35, without thereby losing or denying itself of any- 
thing. On the contrary, the more love gives, the more it 
has, the more blessed it is; it is only rich with its beloved, 
without it poor, yea, as useless as fire without light and heat. 
The Father would not be wholly love, if the Son were not 
equal to him as his essential image, if, whatever is his, did 
not also, without being doubted, belong to the Son, John 
17: 10, with only this important difference, that all 
the Son has, he has not of himself, but always of the 
Father, John 5: 19 ss.; for if he had it of himself, he would 
be a second Father, he would not be what he is through the 
love of the Father, and the original unity of their relation 
and with it the idea of one God would have to be abandoned 
and that of a duality of Gods adopted. Hence it is essen- 
tial to monotheism to maintain the eternal begetting of the 
only begotten Son of the Father, John 1: 18, or in other 
words, the communication of all the glory which continually 
proceeds from the eternal love of the Father to his only Son, 
without which the Son is neither God nor Son (Deus de Deo, 
lumen de lumine,) but an idol or a creature; nor would the 
Father be father in the essence of deity, but become so first 
in the world and through the temporal creatures, and even 
here not according to the literal meaning of a father, who 
has a homogeneous cognate son, but of one who has only he- 
terogeneous children adopted. 

Now if God is both the subject and object of his love, both 
the lover and the beloved, Father and Son, because he is 
eternal perfect love, it follows most incontestably, that though 
they are clearly distinct, they are not separated, but on the 
contrary as essentially one, as they are personally united, 
and that not only through that love, by which the Son is in 
the bosom of the Father, but also through that reciprocal 


* Pater filium cequalem habere aut noluit, aut non potuit; si noluit, 
invidus est; st non potutt, infirmus est. Augustin. Epist. 238, 25. 
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love, with which the Father loves the Son as the Son loves 
the Father. The communion, the bond of unity of love ne- 
cessarily requires giving (amare) as well as receiving (amari) 
and a reciprocity (redamare) of both, or a mutual return of 
love. This reciprocal, mutual love of the Father and the 
Son, proceeding from both, is not, on that account, divided 
in its operations, nor does it return again into each other, in- 
effectual and unproductive; nor jealously begrudge the love 
of the one to others, desiring to retain and enjoy it alone, 
without the participation, the uniting fellowship of a third. 
The perfection of love consists throughout, not in a duality, 
but in a trinity. Wherever it throws its bond around lovers 
or friends, it unites them to a third, to a common aim, a 
common product, to a mutually beloved, in whom love be- 
come triune (trinitas reducit dualitatem ad unitatem.) For 
love, which is God, first exhibits its perfection in desiring a 
participating communion as much as it desires to love, to be loved 
and to love again,and therefore not only the lover and the belov- 
ed, but also the one mutually loved. The more blessed and loving 
the Son is in the infinite love of the Father, and vice versa, so 
much the more isit the desire of both to communicate this perfect 
blessedness in equal perfection to a third personality of their 
common essence, 7. ¢., according to the testimony of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, to the Holy Ghost, in whom they are indis- 
solubly one, the Father and Son in the Spirit, who proceeds 
from both, as well as the Son and Spirit in the Father, from 
whom both proceed. This trinity is their perfect blessedness, 
holiness and glory, which would not be perfect without the 
Holy Ghost, and which his personality requires, because it is 
precisely upon this that the communion of love depends. If 
he were not a person, if he were only an unconscious being, a 
mysterious divine energy, he would be neither God nor Spirit, 
and the sacred Scriptures, in calling him such, would lie; for 
a spirit without personality, without consciousness, would be 
a spirit without spirit, would not have love and could not 
— such fruits as are described in Gal. 5:22. The 
ord himself, in order to afford the clearest proof that he is 
a divine person, called him the Spirit of truth, who, proceed- 
ing from the Father, and being sent by the Son, shall guide 
into all truth, and who must, consequently, himself know it; 
so, also, does he call him the Comforter, who reminds, 
teaches, reproves men and glorifies the Father and Son in 
them, John 15:17. According to this Paul, who was him- 
self enlightened by the Holy Spirit, testifies concerning him 
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that he searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God, t 
Cor. 2: 10, that he sheds abroad the love of God in our 
hearts,Rom. 5: 5, that he divides the riches of the gifts of 
grace to every one severally as he will, 1 Cor. 12: 11. And 
he, who is so perfect in knowledge, love and power, should 
not be a person? He is, according to the idea and nature of 
absolute perfect divine love, the necessarily required third 
person, the bond of perfection, as confessed by the Church, 
Col. 5: 14, and that the person which receives its divine es- 
sence, only in the way of participation, from the Father and 
the Son, but which does not actively communicate it to them, 
because the Father communicates it only to the Son and 
Spirit, but does not receive it from these, and the Son both 
receives it from the Father and communicates it to the Spirit. 
Since the life of all love consists in communication, receiving 
and participation, and its vital activity, its life-process, as in 
producing, so also in being produced, (processio) therefore we 
have only these three hypostasi, or substances in its union, 
namely, the first as the principal, which only communicates or 
produces, (generat, spirat) the second, which is produced and 
receives, but which also communicates or unites in producing, 
(generatur, spirat) and the third, which only receives and 
participates or is produced (spiratur s. procedit.) Hence it 
can not be said, in opposition, that accordiag to this, more 
persons still may be inferred from the God-head. For every 
additional person would only be a repetition or an augmenta- 
tion of one or other of those already existing, and as little 
as there exists in grammar, or in the verb, a fourth person, 
the plural immediately succeeding the third, just as little can 
there be more than three persons in the divine perfection, 
because none of them can be conceived of as double or plu- 
ral. On the contrary, this ever increasing plurality, or this 
multiplicity extending beyond the Trinity, belongs altogether 
to the department of created things. In the infinite essence 
of the God-head (ad intra) the Holy Ghost is admitted to 
the liveliest participation of the full communion of the divine 
glory. Whereas, in his relation to the world (ad extra) the 
Holy Ghost is the principle of the communication of the di- 
vine power and love to the creature, the all-embracing medi- 
ation of the operations of the Father and the Son in the de- 
partment of creation, as well as in that of redemption, in 
general, the spiritual bond which unites God with the world 
and the world with God, but specifically the divine bond of 
love of the spiritual fellowship of the Chureh, (1 John 4 : 
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12, 13) so that, as the operations of the love of the Father 
descend to us through the Son in the Holy Ghost, and are 
received by us by faith, so, also, does our reciprocal love and 
prayer united in the Holy Ghost, through the Son, ascend to 
the Father.* Hence the Apostle asks for believers, who, in 
obedience to the command of the Lord have been baptized 
in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, the love of the Father, the grace of the Son and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. 

Because God is love, in himself eternal, essential, ever 
active and generative love, therefore he is in love and its re- 
ciprocation eternally triune, and by the very differentiating 
(differenzierung) of giving,t receiving and reciprocation of 
love truly one in himself, whilst without such distinction his 
unity would be but an indifferent oneness, without life and 
love. If unity precluded distinction, then would unorganized 
indiscriminate matter, such as earth, stone and wood present 
the most perfect unity, though they have the least internal 
connection and are most easily disintegrated, whilst the or- 
ganic, is the more necessarily united the more clearly dis- 
tinct, or differentiated it is, and the more the concrete unity 
of the spiritual consciousness depends upon its power of dis- 
cernment. So likewise, depends the perfect unity of love of 
their indivisible essence upon the difference of the persons in 
the Godhead, so that, if God were not triune, he would not 
be absolute love, and therefore also not the one, living and 
holy God. Hence he is, according to the nature of his es- 
sence, necessarily triune, but this necessity is liberty, because 
his essence is love and therefore the opposite of constraint. 
The Trinity rests not upon abstract and barren metaphysics, 
but upon absolute ethics, t. e., upon the principle of abso- 
lute divine love, which is the foundation, tenor and aim of all 
good, and as the highest and most perfect good the true meta- 
phisics of ethics. For this very reason this article must 
briefly be treated of at the beginning of an evangelico-Chris- 
tian moral theology, because to refer it merely to the depart- 
ment of dogmatics would be to mistake its essential living, 
z. ¢., its essentially practical character. 

Our statement of the Trinity from the living and perfect 
idea of personal primal love, does not claim to be a deduc- 
tion from natural reason, though this, too, is not altogether 
uninfluenced by rays from the primal light. Yet the refrac- 

* Sicu! ope a Trinitatis ad extra sunt undivisa, ita et cultus Trini- 
taits est indivisus. 


tIdem est Deo dare et esse. Swcut «sse suum est infinitum, sic et dare. 
Raymund de Sabunde. 
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tion of these rays is, by reason of the dense atmosphere of 
sin, so great, that no sure reliance is to be placed apon it, 
even when aided by the most strenuous exertions of human 
wisdom. Moreover the nature and the operations of love 
are often only too much concealed from the egotism of the 
worldly wise and provident ; how then should the mysteries 
of divine love disclose themselves to such a one? Our in- 
sight into them, therefore, depends upon the revelation 
(adapted to fhe comprehension of babes) of Him who says, 
Matt. 11: 25 ss. Neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. In 
his light do we behold the light, cannot resist the knowledge 
of the eternally beloved, of the eternal love of the eternal 
Father's eternal Son, and the Spirit who continually proceeds 
from both in the inseparable communion of love. The theol- 
ogy of the Church which radicates in the Logos has ever en- 
deavored, especially in opposition to the false teachings of 
heretics, to see and understand in the light of God and there- 
fore also to discover from the testimony, recorded by the 
Spirit in the sacred Scriptures, the internal necessity of the 
divine Trinity. These speculative views of the Fathers, 
among whom Athanasius is most prominent, assume sometimes 
more of an ontological, sometimes more of a psychological 
character ; yet in all of them dove is regarded as the bond of 
the perfection of the divine Trinity, specially designating 
wisdom in the Son and love in the Spirit as the union be- 
tween the Father and the Son. But as every attribute of 
the divine perfection belongs to each one of the three per- 
sons, though in a different manner, so is especially love as 
the personifying substance of all the attributes, common to 
all these and harmonizes them, as well as distinguishes be- 
tween them. Hence we find that Augustine in his excellent 
work de Trinitate, after all his acute reasonings on the Trin- 
ity reflecting itself in the essence, knowledge and volition of 
the human mind, comprehends it most clearly in love, when 
he says, “You see the Trinity, wherever you see love ; for 
the lover, the beloved and their love are three.”* This is 
carried out ina manner much more complete, ‘‘by one of 
the noblest and most gifted men of the middle ages, Richard 
v. St. Victor, in his lib. de Trinitate, from which Liebner 
furnishes some very interesting extracts in his Dogmatic 


* Augustin. de Trinit. lib. VII112: 14. (Tom. VIII Ed. Benedict.) 
Vides Trinitatem, si caritatem vides. Ecce tria sunt: amans et quod 
amatur et amor. 
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upon christological principles (Goettingen 1849. Vol. I, p. 
236 ss.) In it is most {clearly shown, how the idea of the 
perfect, holy and blessed love of God, necessarily requires a 
plurality of persons. Whatever other healthy speculations, 
derived from the same primal source, have been indulged in, 
in the Church, down to more modern times, are all of them 

-noticed by Liebner, who sets out from the same fundamental 
principle, “God is love,” in his work above referred to p. 
70 ss. It is pleasing to behold, how harmoniously in many, 
altogether independent witnesses, the confession of the 
Church is opening itself more and more to its unchanging 
truth. Therefore let us hold fast without wavering a confes- 
sion which rests upon the sure and firm testimony of the 
sacred Scriptures, which can not be shaken, and which the 
Church has consequently always taught and defended, so 
that all who turn away from it, apostatize from the Church 
and become idolaters.* 

The dogma concerning the divine Trinity, which maintains 
an eminent sub-objectivity and a three-fold personality in the 
one divine essence, and which, in so doing, pre-supposes in 
himself the eternal objectivity and realization of his infinite 
love, omnipotence and wisdom, is so necessary to a living 
knowledge of God, that, who ever denies its truth, does not 
merely deny, but can only do so by endeavoring to put a 
false Trinity in its stead. This is done either by the advo- 
cacy of Pantheism or Polytheism.t Abstract Deism which 
accepts an extra mundane God, swallowed up in the silent 
vacuum of his solitary self-existence, being only, as it were, 
a sleeping divine monade, which only temporarily awakens 
with the creation of the world, ¢. ¢., attains the power of re- 
flection, volition and actions of an objectivity, is a concep- 
tion utterly irreconcilable with the consciousness of the liv- 
ing God, and nothing is therefore more natural, than that, 


*Hune articulum semper docuimns et defendimus et sentimus cum 
habere certa et firma testimonia in scripturis sunctis, quae labefactari 
non queant. Et constanter affirmamus, aliter sentientes extra. Ecclesi- 
am Christi et Idolatras esse et Deum contumelia afficere. Apolog. Con- 
Sess. Aug. p. 50, (Ed. Beeheub.) 

+The denial of a Trinity of persons in the divine essence leads to the 
first ; the denial of the unity of the divine essence to the second. The 
doctrine of the Church preserves the proper méan between these two 
heresies: Fides catholica hee est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trin- 
ttatem in unitate veneremur, neque confudenter personas neque, separan- 
tes substantiam. Symb. Athan.. Errvrists suffer either by that confu- 
sion or this separation. 
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wherever the eternal Son is denied in the essence of the 
Deity, an eternal world at once takes his place, and whatever 
refers to the eternal begetting, is applied to an eternal crea- 
tion.* The world would then be regarded as the necessary 
objective representation of the divine essence and attributes, 
which can only and fully attain their activity by creating, 
sustaining and governing; or it would be regarded as the 
self-unfolding of God to a persowality+ in the finite, a second 
self-identical with him, (see Hegel’s philosophy of religion, 
vol. 2, the kingdom of the Son); humanity would be the 
God-man and the Holy Spirit the consciousness of the iden- 
tity of the divine and human, the religious spirit common to 
both, or in whatever way theimmanent Trinity is attempted 
to be explained away (ad extra) from the essence of God in- 
to the world and humanity, allowing it to exist, not in the 
essence, but in the manifestation of God. According to this 
God is ever in and with the world and through it the living 
God, so that without it he can be as little God as he can be 
Father without the Son; the world as the divine object has 
the same necessity as the divine subject, wherefore God and 
world, like Father and Son in the Trinity, though distinguish- 
ed, are nevertheless at the same time supposed as being es- 
sentially united and identical. This is nothing else but Pan- 
theism, whose characteristic feature may, from the stand- 
point of Christianity, be said to be, that it puts the world, 
or that in according to it, the world, man puts himself in the 
room of the Son of God, and thus defies himself. But Pan- 
theism then passes only too easily over into Polytheism, 
which is a deification of the world, nature or man in plurali 
just as Pantheism is such im singulari numero. This in 
itself poor and abstract unity of the divine subject prepon- 
derates by the concrete multiplicity of the material object, 
in which alone it has its life, to such an extent, that it retires 
into the back-ground, whilst in important creatures the man- 
ifestations of the God-head stand out so much clearer as in- 
dependent sons of God or Divinities. In the history of the 


*It will suffice here simply to refer to the Jewish Pantheism of the 
Kaballa even to that of Spinoza and to that of the Mohammedan 
for proof, that wherever monotheism discountenances the Christian dog- 
ma concerning the Trinity, a living theosophy will degenerate into Pan- 
theism. 

tIn opposition to which may be placed the canon: Filius non est 
aliud sed alius. 


Vout. XVI. No. 62. 24 
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doctrine of the Trinity Sabellianism or Mondalism inclines 
towards Pantheism, and Arianism in all its forms towards 
Polytheism, which in Socinianism culminates in an ordinary 
heathenish apotheosis or adoration of the man Jesus. Though 
all such heresies, by degrading the Son and Spirit, seem to 
exalt the monarchy of the Most High God, they yet in real- 
ity cause him to retire behind the creature and its benefits to 
us, obscuring, instead of glorifying, the true God through the 
demi-god Christ, and in representing the Redeemer only as 
a creature, change the redemption from creature-worship in- 
to its servitude.* 

All such deification of self, the world and the creature, 
which deranges the true relation of the creature to God, the 
dogma concerning the Trinity opposes, by basing the abso- 
lute independence, all-sufficiency and blessedness of God 
upon the activity of love and personal communion between 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, which are immanent in the 
divine essence, in and by itself, and, according to which, he 
would also be without the universe, in himself, the living, 
loving God, and in his pre-eminent independence of it, not in 
need of it to his essential perfection, but, on the contrary, 
glorious in his love before the world was, John 17 : 5, 25. 
Hence creation is neither a necessary product, nor an ema- 
nation from his essence, but a work of his independent con- 
descension, a condescension to that, which is not God, which 
in general is not, but which he calls into existence that it may 
be, Rom.4: 17. The non-eternity of the world, its begin- 
ning (v ére ovx jv) its creation out of nothing (é§ ovx ovrwy) are, 
in the Christian dogma concerning creation, definitions, which 
(as a glance at the Arian formulas will plainly show) distin- 
guish the universe so essentially from the Son, that that 
would be denied as correctly of the Son, which would be af- 
firmed of the universe, and just as incorrectly denied of the 
universe what would be affirmed of the Son. It is clear, that 
the question is here not as to a difference of time or duration, 
but those definitions are designed to call forth a fundamen- 
tally essential difference, according to which the world does 
not appear over against the Son, not as a non-divine essence 
(«repouseos) not absolutely necessary nor independent, and con- 
sequently also not as eternal, but, void in itself and unable 
_ with the great multitude of its small creatures to preserve 


* Compare Athanasius the Great, and the Church of his time, in its 
conflict with Arianism, by Moehler. Mainz, vol. 1, p. 242 ss. 
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itself, it has the cause of its subsistence only in the will and 
pleasure of that divine love, which is not satisfied with the 
finite universe as its object. It is rather with all its greater 
and less creatures only the work of the gracious pleasure 
of God, an object of his condescension Ps. 8: 4, 5; Prov. 
8: 30 ss,) as Hamann beautifully expresses it, when he calls 
creation a work of divine humility. 

Thus, then, the Docetian dogmas concerning the divine 
essence, the Trinity and creation (opera ad intra and ad ex- 
tra) stand in the most intimate inseparable connection, and 
how important these dogmas, acknowledged by entire ecu- 
menical christianity, are in the moral relation of man to God ; 
this makes itself felt. Wheresoever the absolute, immanent 
and personal love of the divine essence is not recognized, 
where the Trinity is denied, and the Son and Spirit of God 
are degraded only to the world, there the world, and, there- 
fore, also man enters into an entirely different relation to 
God, there the independent sovereignty of God over the uni- 
verse retreats, man mistakes that exaltation and condescen- 
sion of holy divine love, upon which rests his relation of de- 
pendence upon him, and, consequently, there is also wanting 
a corresponding reciprocation of this love, as well as proper 
humility, gratitude and submission ; and instead a paganizing 
deification of the universe, of man and self * will ensue, and 
loosen or dissolve, in a gross or subtle selfishness, true reli- 
gion, or the meek bond of love between God and man, and 
will derange the entire moral relation of man. Therefore, 
let us hold fast, inviolably, to our faith in the holy Trinity of 
God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, a faith which 
has been sealed to us in the sacrament of holy baptism, and 
which is confessed by the entire Christian Church. 


* Dr. Strauss in his monologues on the transient and continuous in 
Christianity acknowledges with the utmost candor, that that method of 
modern culture, “which is the canon of his critic, seeks to spread a new 
paganism over protestant Germany.” 





ARTICLE III. 


ELDERS.—TRANSLATED FROM ZELLER’S BIBLISCHES 
WORTERBUCH. 


By Prof, F. A. Muntenserc, A. M., of Pennsylvania College. 


Elders, thus were called: I. Among the people of Israel ; 1. 
In the times of the earliest patriarchs, the heads of the twelve 
tribes, princes of the tribes (Num. 2,) the heads of the house 
of their fathers, and the first born males of individual fami- 
lies, (houses) who, together constituted the council of the 
people, and even before a definite constitution had been 
given them by God from Sinai, were in a certain sense their 
magistrates and representatives, and the medium through 
whom, by Moses, God communicated with the people, Ex. 3: 
16, 4: 29, 12: 21, 17: 5, sq., 18 : 12,19: 7. A similar 
mode of government existed among the Egyptians, Gen. 50: 
7; Ishmaelites, who, consisting of twelve tribes were ruled by 
twelve princes of the tribes, Gen. 25:16, probably also 
among the Edomites, Gen. 36: (Al/ufim—princes of fami- 
lies,) among the Midianites, Num. 22: 4, and Moabites, v. 
7. Gibeonites, Jos. 9: 11—whether in the original, patri- 
archal way, or by election, cannot be determined: probably 
the former, as, indeed, a similar patriarchal arrangement 
exists even to this day among the Bedouins (Sheik). The 
name “elder” was a designation of honor; for age was, and 
is still, held in the entire East as far as China, and also 
among ancient nations, particularly the Spartans, in very 
high estimation, on account of their peculiar experience, 
(Job 12 : 12, 15 : 10) and because advanced years are con- 
sidered a blessing and a reward of piety (Gen. 15: 15, Is, 
65 : 20, Zech. 8: 4, Prov. 16: 31.) Younger persons arose 
from their seats, upon the approach of an aged one, Lev. 
19 : 82, and withdrew, Job 29:8. A nation “which does 
not regard the person of the aged” is deemed cruel and in- 
solent, Deut. 28 : 50, Lam. 5:12. The duties towards the 
aged are often enforced, Prov. 16:31, cf., 1 Tim. 5:1 
Prov. 17 : 6, 20: 29. 

2. Besides these elders, by virtue of their age and birth, 
or rather in place of these, there were appointed by Moses, 
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at Sinai, by the advice of Jethro, Ex. 18 : 13, sq., eapable 
persons (“able men, who fear God, men of truth and hating 
covetousness,”’ Deut. 1 : 13, wise, intelligent and experienced 
individuals) captains over 1,000, 100, 50, 10—by which a 
judicial office, independent of the patriarchal government, 
was instituted. ‘Those, also, (elected or proposed by the 
people, Deut. 1: 13, sq.) formally inducted into office by 
Moses, are called heads of the tribes, In the election, they 
adhered as closely as possible to the existing arrangement, 
yet in such a way, that age and birth were no longer exclu- 
sively decisive, for the dignity of elders. Thus there did 
not exist, alongside of each other, two different councils of 
elders, but in place of the ancient, purely patriarchal ar- 
rangement, the representation of the people by elected elders, 
in the manner proposed by Jethro, was substituted; but the 
Lord reserved to himself the confirmation of them, and made 
it known by his servants, Moses, Joshua, the high-priests. 
This arrangement continued, without doubt, in the land of 
Canaan, only that here the circumstance of their dwelling 
together was made the basis of the election. Regulations 
having reference to the judicial conduct of these elders, dur- 
ing their future abode in Canaan, are given, Deut. 17 : 12, 
21 : 2-6, 19, 22 : 15, sqq., 25: 7, sq: 

3. Out of this tolerably large body of elders, selected by 
the advice of Jethro, there was again a smaller one elected. 
Such a smaller body of seventy elders is mentioned in Ex. 24 : 
9, at the solemn ratification of the covenant between God and 
the people of Israel, perhaps having reference to the seventy 
souls who came with Jacob into Egypt. That these seventy el- 
ders also, elected from all the twelve tribes, were admitted to 
the presence of God, as deputies or representatives of all the 
people, and not merely those born and consecrated priests, 
shows the universal priesthood of the Jewish people. For 
this reason also, the elders were brought together at public 
sacrifices, e. g., when the whole congregation had committed 
a sin, Lev. 4: 15, at the first sacrifice of Aaron, 9: 1, in the 
time of Samuel, 1 Sam. 15: 30, in that of David, 1 Chron. 
22 : 17, in Solomon's time, 2 Chron. 5: 2, sqq. 

4. The selection made out of the body of elders by Mo- 
ses, at the command of God, Num. 11: 4, sq., was dis- 
tinguished (1) by the circumstance, that it was not the result 
of human choice, by the advice of men, but by the command 
of the Lord ; (2) that the individual members of it, were, like 
Moses, at least temporarily aided by the Holy Ghost in the 
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discharge of the duties of their office, Num. 11 : 16, 25, sq. 
(first trace of a prophetic community.) They were intended 
principally to assist the “harassed Moses” in bearing the 
burden of the people in the march through the desert, which 
they faithfully did. e. g. in the rebellion of Korah, Num. 16: 
25. Joshua also retained this council of elders, Jos. 7 : 6, 8: 
10, 33, 23 : 2,24: 1, 31, cf.; Jud. 2: 7, where they are dis- 
tinguished from the judges and the heads of families. 

©. Changes in the organization of the council of elders, 
were brought about by the possession of the country, a refer- 
ence to real estate, dwelling together of members of the 
same tribe, etc. Elders of the tribes are mentioned in Jud. 
11:5; 1 Sam. 30:26; 2Sam. 19:11. There is a notice 
of the elders of the city of Bethlehem, of whom there were 
10, in Ruth 4: 2 (cf. 1 Sam. 16 : 4)—in which instance, they 
sit in judgment, in accordance with Deut. 25: 7, in the case 
of marriage with a brother’s widow; in Jud. 8: 14, sqq4., 
the elders of the city Succoth are mentioned, 1 Sam. 11: 3, 
those of Jabesh, 1 Kings 21:8; 2 Kings 10: 1, those in Israel, 
2 Kings 23: 1, those of Jerusalem. Those elders were the pro- 
per local authorities, had judicial as well as political power, Jos. 
20: 4, (in the free towns) and Ruth 4: 11—held their sessions at 
the gates, Job. 29:7; Ps. 127:5, (just as even at this day the 
Arabs often hold court in the open fields )and also represented the 
congregation in its sacrifices. The president of the elders of 
a tribe, was a head of a tribe, according to the rights of pri- 
mogeniture, Deut. 29:10. This arrangement makes it in- 
telligible, how the Israelites could exist a long time, not only 
without a king, but also without judges, without taking into 
account their religious centre, the tabernacle and the high- 
priest, who occasionally appears as head of the state, (Eli, 
Samuel.) 

Larger conventions of elders from the whole of Israel, in 
general emergencies of the people, are mentioned, 1 Sam, 
4: 3, (the taking of the ark) & : 4, (asking for a king in the 
name of the people) 15: 30; 2 Sam. 3:17, 5:8; (their 
influence and weight in the choice and recognition of kings) 1 
Chron. 15:25, (when the ark was brought to Zion) 2 
Sam. 17: 4, 19: 11, (as partisans of Absalom) 1 Kings 8 : 
3, at the dedication of the temple, 12 : 6, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Rehoboam. They constitute also a 
council of state, a collegiate body, which aided the king by 
its advice and services. Even after the division of the king- 
dom, this council of elders continued as a civil magistracy, 
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even during the tyrannical and idolatrous reign of Ahab 1 
Kings 20: 7 21:8; 2 Kings 10 : 1-5, it is true, as a cor- 
rupt tool of the royal pleasure. However, under pious kings, 
they favored what was good, 2 Kings 23: 1. 

6. The pious king Jehosaphat made new arrangements for 
the council of elders, after a long period of disorder and inactiv- 
ity, namely, in reference to their principal duty, the adminis- 
tration of justice, 2 Chron. 19. He established in all fenced, 
i. e., more important cities of Judah, secular courts of jus- 
tice, and in Jerusalem a supreme court (supreme tribune or 
court of appeals) consisting of spiritual (Levites learned in 
the law and Priests) and temporal (heads of families) mem- 
bers. Under the good king Josiah, 2 Kings 23:1; 2 Chron. 
84:29, they were favorable to the reformation. The 
prophets also endeavored to influence the people through them, 
Elisha 2 Kings 6:32. Jer. 19:2, 26:17. Ezekiel in 
prison, 8: 1, 14: 1, 20: 1 sqq., (cf. Beruch 1: 4) for among 
the captive Jews in Babylon this arrangement was continued; 
and all the dispersed Jews since that time had their elders as 
ruling magistrates, and representatives of the Congregation 
abroad. 

7. The supreme council established at Jerusalem, after the 
Babylonish captivity, Ezra 10 : 8, 14, was a body composed 
of priests and elders of the tribe. Its duties were, to be the 
guardians of purity of doctrine, and to give the final decision 
in ecclesiastical and civil affairs, in controversies on points of 
law, and in criminal cases. There was a council of elders in 
existence immediately after their return into Judea, Ezra 5: 
9,6:7,14. There is also mention made of this same coun- 
cil, in the times of the Maccabees, in connection with the 
priests, 1 Mace. 1: 27, 7: 88, 12: 6, 85, 13: 36, 14: 9, 
(cf. 2 Mace. 1: 10, 4 : 44) where it is recorded of this coun- 
cil that it concluded a treaty with Sparta, fortified the cities, 
and in general maintained good order. The decisions and 
reports of this supreme council are the “traditions of the el- 
ders,” Matt. 15:2; Mark 7: 5, which, based apparently 
upon the revealed law, are often arbitrary inferences from it. 
Members of this council are those elders mentioned in the 
life of Jesus, and in the persecutions of the apostles, Acts 
4:5sq.,5: 17,6: 15, 23:14, 24:1,25:15. The high- 
priest was the president of it. Besides this supreme council, 
each Jewish congregation had, after the captivity, its elders, 
Jerusalem, 2 Macc. 14 : 87. In Ezra 10:8, 14, there is men- 
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tion made of an assembly of the elders of the congregation, 
and inferior judges from different cities of Judah. 

II. Elders belong also to the organization of the most 
ancient Christian congregations. Christianity everywhere 
unites with already existing forms, in so far as they do not 
conflict with its spirit, and gives animation to them. The 
order of elders existed in Jewish congregations, even those 
of a sectarian character, and it was not only retained in 
Jewish-Christian congregations, modified it is true, so as to 
harmonize with the spirit of Christianity, Jas. 5 : 14; 1 Pet. 
5: 1, 5, but also introduced into those composed of gentile 
converts, so much the more, as the provincial towns and col- 
onies of the Roman empire had been aceustomed, to a similar 
administration of their general interests, by a senate or a 
college of decurions. Such Christian elders are first men- 
tioned in connection with Antioch, Acts 11 : 30, then with 
the congregation at Jerusalem, Acts 15:2, 4, 21: 18, 
(place of meeting the house of James.) ‘They were not al- 
ways those who were the eldest in years (xpsoBirepx, whence 
priests,) but the most experienced, also the earliest converts, 
1 Cor. 16 : 15, 16, who were selected by the apostles them- 
selves, with the consent of the whole congregation, Acts 14: 
23; Tit. 1:5, and consecrated to their office, with prayer 
and the laying on of the hands of the other elders, 1 Tim. 
1:14. They were called also bishops (énisxonoc) i. e., over- 
seers, for the names, elder, bishop, are used originally as of 
equivalent signification, Acts 20: 17, 28; Tit. 1: 5, 7, and 
from Phil. 1: 1; 1 Tim. 3: 1-8, we see that there is no in- 
termediate office between the bishops and the deacons. There 
existed at least no distinction of rank between bishops and 
elders, but presbyter was the universal designation of the 
superintendent or overseer of a Christian congregation ; 
bishop designates, more definitely, the duties of government 
and oversight. They formed a united body, varying in num- 
bers, in proportion to the size of the congregation, (that 
there were always several, appears from Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 
4: 14,) and had the oversight of all its concerns, the exer- 
cise of discipline, direction of all its general interest ; but 
they had not the office of instruction exclusively, for one 
might have the spiritual gift of teaching, without that of 
government or raling, 1 Cor. 12: 28; Eph. 4:11; Rom. 
12:7,8. Yet the duty of maintaining purity of doctrine 
was particularly assigned to the elders or bishops, Acts 20 : 
26 sq., Tit. 1: 9, and an elder who ruled well and had the 
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gift of teaching, was counted worthy of double honor, 1 Tim. 
6:17, 3;: 2. They were not to be lords, 1 Pet. 5: 1-3, but the 
servants of all the members, who were to make provision for 
their support, 1 Cor. 9:12. As long as the apostles lived, 
they had the supreme direction of the Church, and Peter, 
whilst he calls himself a fellow-elder, 1 Pet. 5: 1, John, the 
elder, 2 John 1; 3 John 1, thus designate, in a gentle way, 
their superior dignity. After the time of the apostles, the 
effort is made to set up one of the elders, as a centre of uni- 
ty in the congregation, and as successor of the apostles, who 
then had exclusively the name of bishop, who had the over- 
sight of the other elders, presided in their assemblies, and 
made the first address. 

Ill. The Twenty-Four Eldersin the Revelations of John 4: 
4, 10,5 : 5-14, 7: 18, 11: 16, 14:3, 19:4 appear to be repre- 
sentatives of all mankind, (Bengel: an abstract, selected 
from the human race,) whether all taken from the old testa- 
ment, or twelve from the old and twelve from the new, or 
the twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles, we will not 
venture to decide. The number twenty-four, might also have 
been taken from the twenty-four courses of the priests, (cf. 
1 Chr. 25,) and they would then represent, in general, the 
princes of redeemed mankind, (Rev. 5: 10, representatives 
of all saints, of the righteous made perfect, and pilgrims still 
wandering upon earth) as it were, the supreme council of the 
Lord. As conquerors they are adorned with the crown of 
righteousness, as saints clothed in white raiment. They 
stood even nearer to the throne than the angels, by which is 
signified, that Christ has exalted those redeemed from among 
men, above the angelic beings, Heb. 2: 5, s. 10: 16. 


ARTICLE IV. 


LUTHERAN HYMNOLOGY. 
By Rev. Freperic M. Birp, A. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN the January number of the Quarterly, we gave such 
account as seemed fit of the various English hymnals prepar- 
ed and published in the State or by the Synod of New York. 

Vou. XVI, No. 62. 25 
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We are now to present such compilations as other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, or individuals of our communion, have at any time 
put forth. And we shall do this as nearly in chronological 
order as the natural groupings and relationships of the books 
will permit. 


Maryland Selection, 1822, 314 Hymns. 


Probably not one of our readers will know, at first sight, 
what this heading means: and we doubt if ten of them have 
either seen or heard of the book until now. Its title, indeed, 
to a place in this article is questionable, for the word ‘“Lu- 
theran” is found neither within its covers nor on its back. 
But of that presently. 

The title page reads: “The Pocket Selection of Hymns, for 
the use of Kvangelical Churches, and Religious Assemblies, 
in the United States. Being a Collection from the Best Au- 
thors. First Edition. Frederick County, Md. Printed 
and Published by Matthias Bartgis, at Pleasant Dale Paper 
Mill, 1822.”’ Overleaf is the Copyright, regularly taken 
out) and signed by “Philip Moore, Clerk of the District of 
Maryland.” ‘Then comes the preface, which we give entire, 
because it combines the virtue of brevity with a rare measure 
of bad grammar and impudent mendacity. (We give the 
commas verbatim; and regret to state that a similar usage 
appears to be gaining ground among the printers of this 
day.) “The following Hymns, from various hymn-books, 
which are approved of by Protestants generally. Great care 
has been taken, to select such, as are practical. And, al- 
though this little volume has been compiled, for the use of 
families, private religious meetings, and Sunday Schools prin- 
cipally, yet several denominations using them during public 
worship, they may be of general utility to Christians.—It is 
unnecessary to add anything more, for a perusal of the 
hymns, will convince the attentive reader, that they coincide 
perfectly with the spirit of the Gospel.” A more palpable 
collocation of lies we have never seen in print. This is the 
“First Edition; how then could “several denominations” 
be already “using them,” if by them is meant “this little 
volume” ?—The cool assumption in the last sentence sounds 
greatly like the Unitarians of a former day, who were always 
insisting that their system was simple, pure, catholic Chris- 
tianity, and that any believer, of whatever shade, must per- 
force be satisfied with what suited them. As for the hymns 
“coinciding perfectly with the spirit of the Gospel,” their 
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prevailing tone is low Arian, and their general level very 
flat, bare, and lifeless. And so far from being “selected 
from various hymn-books,” there is not a verse or a line in 
this virtuous volume that is not taken, bodily and literally, 
from the New York book of 1814. The whole thing is a 
stupendous piece of literary piracy. Nothing is changed ex- 
cept the order of the hymns, and that only enough to thinly 
cloak the cheat. The subjects (of which there is no separate 
index) rans thus: I. Attributes of God, hymn 1; IL 
Works and Providence of God, 18; ILI. The Scripture, 32; 
1V. Praise and Thanksgiving, 41; V. Mission and Nativity 
of Christ, 51; VI. Office and Mediation of Christ, 56; 
VII. Example of Christ, 66; VIII. Suffering and Death 
of Christ, 70; LX. Resurrection of Christ, 81; X. Holy 
Spirit, 87; XI. Prayer, 96; XII. Danger and Misery of 
Sin, 105; XIII. Conversion, 115; XIV. The Christian 
Character, 124; XV. Joy and Felicity of True Christians, 
134; XVI. Faith and Duties of Piety, 144; XVII. Per- 
sonal and Social Duties, 164; XVIII. Public Worship, 189; 
XIX. Baptism, 207; XX. Lord’s Sapper, 210; XXL. 
Morning, 220; XXII. Evening, 226; XXIII. New Year, 
229; XXIV. National Blessings and A filictions, 232; 
XXV. For a Congregation, 243; XXVI. Sickness and Re- 
covery, 248; XXVII. Troubles of Life, 255; XXVIII. 
For the Young and Old, 265; XXIX. Death, 271; XXX. 
Resurrection, 295; XXXI. Judgment and End of the 
World, 298; XXXII. Heaven, 304. This arrangement, it 
will be seen, is almost identical with that of the New York 
Collection: in several instances Heads are transposed: in one 
or two they are lumped together; the Church is left out in 
the cold, and the word Repentance is omitted: these, with a 
few verbal alterations, make the whole difference. The same 
hymns in each book stand under the same subject, with no 
other change than may be produced by typographical errors. 
Thus No. 1 in this Maryland affair is No. 32 in the New 
York book ; 2 corresponds to 33, Kc. 

It is possible, and easy, to make a very dull and tame book 
from the New York one. The unknown and unhonored 
patcher-up of this thing before us seems to have aimed at 
this laudable result ; he certainly attained it. The Trochaic 
and other Peculiar Measures, which give variety and life to a 
hymn-book, are carefully excluded from this: it contains 
nothing but L. M., C. M.,S. M. and one sample of L. M. C. 
lines. ‘The few bymns like ‘One there is above all others,” 
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“Join all the glorious names,’ “Now begin the heavenly 
theme,” “Christ the Lord is risen to-day,’ which form the 
chief redeeming feature of the collection of 1814, find no 
place here. Thus in doctrine, devotion, and poetry, it sinks 
a grade or two below its parent. A thing at once stolen and 
spoiled is detestable and unpardonable, before gods and men. 

One curious feature remains to be noticed. Six hymns, as 
arranged here, are double; that is, two lyrics, successive or 
not, in the New York book will be joined under one number 
in this, without regard to their sense or spirit, beginning or 
end. Thus No. 262 begins with No. 466 in New York: 
“Weary of these low scenes of night,” which rhymes by 
alternate lines; and at verse 5 takes up No. 468 of New 
York, a hymn of very different strain, rhyming by couplets, 
“My God, my hope! if Thou art mine.” Thus the 314 
hymns of this piratical volume correspond to 320 of the 520 
in the New York collection. 

We know nothing about the origin or history of this book ; 
who got it up, where and how it was used, whether its shame- 
less fraud was ever exposed, whether a second edition was 
ever printed, or anything more than appears from the book 
itself. We have seen and heard of but two copies, which 
are identical ; one belonging to the writer, the other in the 
collection of that veteran hymnologist, David Creamer, Esq., 
of Baltimore. ‘The book oceupies 256 pages, is half an inch 
shorter than the recent editions of the New York collection, 
and about half as thick: it is printed on coarse dark paper, 
not saying much for the merits of “Pleasant Dale Paper 
Mills,” but suggestive in our day, of Dixie: and is neatly 
bound in boards and half sheep, labelled simply “Hymns.” 
And so ends our account, perhaps too lengthy, of a produc- 
tion only valuable as presenting probably the most remarka- 
ble mixture extant of doctrinal negativeness, devotional 
deadness, and moral dishonesty. May we never have such 
another. 


Tennessee Hymn Book. First Edition, 1815-16. 


Our efforts to beg, buy, or borrow a copy of this scarce 
volume have been in vain; and we are not disposed to illa- 
minate the Church with a minute aceount of what we have 
never seen. These facts appear; that it was prepared by 
Rev. Paul Henkel, and that many, probably the large major- 
ity, of its contents were from his own pen. We fancy 
that the following criticism, passed by an eminent English 
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authority, Dr. Neale of Sackville College, on one of the ear- 
liest Christian poems, the Jnstructiones of Commodianus, 
would apply here: “Nothing, in the way of poetry, can be 
more utterly worthless; but there are a few allusions which 
render it valuable to the Christian antiquary, and a vein of 
pious simplicity pervades the whole.” 


Tennessee Hymn Book. Second Edition, 1838, 679 
Hymns. 


We have never seen this Second Edition; but the third, 
1850, is before us, with a Preface dated 1838. The two 
were identical, except five hymns added, and ‘a few ortho- 
graphical changes,” in the later, and on the basis of this 
general identity between the two, we shall proceed to notice 
the book, as if it were bodily, as it is substantially before us- 

The title was, we suppose, mainly the same with that of 
the subsequent editions, which we give below. The Preface, 
which is signed “AmBRosE HENKEL, Newmarket, Shenan- 
doah Co. Va., August 15th, 1838,” gives such information 
as we have concerning the relation of this to the old edition. 
“This work is not an entire new and independent publication; 
but * * the principal matter of its contents has been in 
reputable demand for a considerable length of time in the 
Church; contained in the hymn book published in the years 
of 1815 and 16, compiled by my father, the late Rev. Paul 
Henkel, entitled ““Cuurcu Hymn Book,” ete.; which work 
contains a considerable portion of hymns composed by the 
deceased himself; and marked thus { throughout the work. 
As its contents are purely evangelical, and as the hymns ap- 
portioned to the GospeLs and EpisTLes were much admired 
for their simplicity and strict accordance with their respective 
texts, connected with many other desirable qualities, it gained 
an extensive circulation. But, whatever encomiums that 
work deserves, it is now unobtainable: that edition being 
totally consumed by its many and extensive sales. It was 
therefore resolved by the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee 
Synod, to devolve it upon me to make the present publica- 
tion. This, though it varies in some respects from that work, 
is founded upon the same busis, end comprises essentially 
the same matter. Many additional hymus are selected from 
other authors: so that the attentive reader will now find two 
or more hymns for every text throughout the ecclesiastical 
year. He will also perceive, that this edition contains hymus 
on occasions which the former editions did not comprise. 
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Ilymns not so well approved, were set aside, and others con- 
sidered preferable, were substituted. Those that were 
deficient in point of language or in grammatical construction, 
are corrected, Watts’ psalms are not retained entire and in 
the same order ;”’ etc. 

The Table of Contents occupies above three pages. Pub- 
lic Worship has hymns 1 to 16; For the Gospels and Epis- 
tles (separately indicated as far as Trinity Sunday,) 17 to 
308, nearly half the volume; The Word of God, 309; Be- 
ing and Perfection of God, 317; Works of God, 329; 
Providence of God, 337; Praise to God, 344; The Trinity, 
356; Christ, 359; Holy Spirit, 387; The ‘Law of God, 
391; Fall and Depravity of Man, 398; The Gospel or Sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, 403: Faith, 413; Repentance, 
422; Justification, 431; Sanctification, 436; ‘Prayer, 441; 
Christian Experience, 448; Baptism, 471; Catechising, 
484; Confirmation, 496; Confession of Sin, 499; The 
Lord’s Supper, 503; Ordination, 517; Dedicating of a 
Church, 523; Synod, 528; Table Hymns, 536; Morning 
Hymns, 543; Evening Hymns, 555; Sickness, 568 ; Death, 
588 ; Siepurrection, 308 ; General Judgment, 612; Heaven 
and Future Happiness, 618; Hell and Futare Panishment, 
625; Angels, 628; Civil Government, 631; Journeying 
Hymns, 645; Afllictions, 650; The Seasons, 658; The 
Stages of Life, 666; Doxologies, 671 to 679. Under some 
of these heads are minute and curious subdivisions; thus 
under “Civil Goverment,” “For those who are imprisoned, 
For those who are to be executed, An officer or soldier leav- 
ing home, For an officer in camp, For a soldier in camp, 
Thanksgiving for a safe return from camp.’ The head “Table 
Hymns,” is noticeable. The “vein of pious simplicity’’ is 
apparent in these. 

For the authorship, Paul Henkel appears to contribute 
802, seven are signed D. H., three 8. A. H., and one C. II. 
One or two anonymous pieces may also be original. The rest 
are drawn from common sources: the compiler seeming to 
have especially possessed and used a copy of Watts, of Net- 
tleton’s Village Hymns, and of Rippon’s Collection. Not 
very Churchly or Lutheran sources, but as good no doubt as 
were within his reach. Dr. Watts gives 161 hymns, C. Wes- 
ley 25, aaeage 25, Steele 15, Newton 11, Beddome 8, 
Cowper 7, 8, Stennet 7, Tate and Brady 5, Sines Brown 4, 
Hart, Faweett, Collyer, Hyde, each 3, Addison, Cennick, 
Medley, Toplady, Kelly, Gibbons, Needham, each 2, while 
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the rest are various or anonymous. (This is our own compu- 
tation; the authors of the originals only are indicated.) 

As to the character and merits of the book, perhaps the 
less we say the better. It never was used, we imagine, out- 
side the narrow limits of the body for which it was prepared; 
nor did it ever exert the least perceptible influence on any 
other book or body: hence there is no occasion for such 
close and full criticism as it is our duty to employ with hym- 
nals which have been, are, or might be recognized and used 
in any sense by the Church at large. The original author 
of the Tennessee book was eminent for his ardent, active, 
and self-denying love to the Church of his fathers. With 
every disposition to appreciate his motives and look kindly 
on his work, it is not possible to regard the latter as in any 
sense a success. It might meet the wants of a small, isolat- 
ed, and somewhat narrow communion, with little culture and 
no zsthetic requirement, but it could not possibly do more. 
James Montgomery and Josiah Conder have published hymn 
books, with a large proportion (though by no means so large 
as Mr. Henkel’s) of their own matter ; but even that hardly 
succeeded ; and Mr. Henkel was not Conder or Montgomery. 
His productions might possibly edify a converted backwoods- 
man or a slave of the Uncle Tom type,—though we think 
this would be more readily done by the Campmeeting lyrics 
to which Hardshell Baptists and sometimes Methodists great- 
ly do incline,—but they never could come into anything like 
recognized use, among civilized people, in this nineteenth 
century. Nor are the selections of the Tennessee book at 
all the best which the language affords. The fact is, true 
churchliness is a thing graceful, cultivated, liberal, large, en- 
lightened, attractive; and, not as too many suppose, @ 
narrow, old-timey thing of fossils and forms. The misery 
and mischief has been, that those who had the truth have 
so seldom been able to represent it worthily. The few En- 
glish hymnals which have proceeded from distinctively 
churchly portions of our communion in America are but 
poorly adapted to serve the cause which created them, or to 
illustrate and extend the faith in which they were put forth. 
If the Lutheran Church is ever to be more nearly united 
than now, in sound belief and just practice, one essential 
means to that great end must be a Hymnal vastly better, in 
matter, style and spirit, than anything we have had yet. 

The principle of arranging hymns for the successive Sun- 
days of the whole Christian Year, on which so large a part 
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of the book before us is constructed, has been tried several 
times, usually within the Church of England, and never 
with success. Such a division, if standard hymns are used, 
must be too arbitrary to be reasonable or convenient; and 
hymns made to order are vastly worse than none at all. The 
whole plan savors too much of foregoing the liberty of the 
spirit, and submitting to the bondage of the letter. Henk- 
el’s verses on the Gospels and. Epistles are mostly mere hor- 
tatory or didactic paraphrases, with almost nothing lyrical, 
still less hymnic, about them, and usually on a dead level: 
One sample is enough. For Septuagesima, Matt. 20: 1—6: 


First verse: 


In parables the Lord doth show How to perform their duty well; 
What gospel ministers must do— We find here in this parable. 


Tenth and last verse: 


They teach, admonish, and reprove; They act with fervency and zeal; 
And all they dois out of love: And God rewards their labors well. 


The practice of singing that sort of stuff Sunday after 
Sunday, under pretence of praising God, we should consider 
decidedly insane, and somewhat impious. However, that is 
the Tennessee Synod’s affair, not ours. But some of his 
pieces are better than this. Especially No. 35, which is from 
a fine Advent Hymn of Gerhardt: 


“Immanuel; we sing thy praise, We worship Thee with one accord, 
Thou Prince of life! Thou Spring Thou virgin’s Son! Thou Jord of 
of grace! lords ! 


It is a pity that nothing marks such hymns as Mr. Henkel 
may have translated from the German. There may be a 
number, (though hardly a large number :) but we have recog- 
nized only one or two, and to identify others would require 
more time and trouble than the book deserves. 


Tennessee Hymn Book. Third Edition. 1850. 


Contains four additional hymns, numbered 41 A, 151 A, 
854 A, 627 A, & 520 A. The first four have the initials J. 
§., and are translations from the German; one of them a ren- 
dering of Luther’s Christmas carol, another of “Jesus meine 
Zuversicht.” They are considerably better than Mr. Henk- 
el’s originals, and about as good as the translated hymns in 
the General Synod’s Collection. The other has Mr. Henk- 
el’s mark. We promised above to give the Title Page : 
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“Church Hymn Book: consisting of Hymns and Psalms, 
original and selected ; adapted to Public Worship, and many 
other occasions. By the Rev. Paul Henkel. Published by 
order of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod. Third 
Edition Enlarged and Improved. Newmarket: Solomon 
D. Henkel & Brothers—Joseph Fink & Sons, Mountain Val- 
ley, near Harrisonburg, Va., Printers & Binders. 1850.” 
24mo. pp. XIV, 546. 


Tennessee Hymn Book. Fourth Edition. 1857. 


Differs from the last only in having 46 new hymns scat- 
tered through the book, and marked A. B. C., &c., leaving 
the numbers of the old hymns untouched. The hymns here 
added are mostly well known and respectable, and are an im- 
provement to the book. 402 A, is by Rev. M. Loy, and is 
taken from the Ohio book. Of the remaining 45, nine are 
from Watts, four each from Steele and Newton, and the rest 
from single or unknown authors. This edition has 576 pages, 
and, like its predecessors, is about equal in size to the 24mo 
issue of the General Synod. 


General Synod’s Book. Old Edition, 1828, 766 Hymns. 


We shall notice this work under its own head no further 
than as it differs from the present Edition ; proposing to ex- 
tend and unite our remarks upon that as a whole. The Title 
and Preface are the same, except that the latter in the old 
book, contains this paragraph, afterward omitted: ‘As the 
New York Hymn Book is in the possession of many of our 
churches, it was thought proper toadd to all the hymns taken 
from it the number which they bear in that collection: and 
as the number of such hymns in all the principal divisions of 
that book is very considerable, it will be found that both 
books can be used together without inconvenience.” And 
after the signatures and date, comes a certificate from the 
President and Secretary of the General Synod, D. Kurtz, 
D. D., and D. F. Schaeffer, “that this Hymn Book is pub- 
lished under the sanction of the General Synod of the Ev. 
Lutheran Charch in the U. S., and in conformity to the 
resolution of said body, passed October the 27th, 1827.” 
The table of Contents is substantially the same, except that 
there are many subdivisions here, occupying four full pages. 
Thus “XV. Christian Experience” contains “1. The Con- 
vert entertaining a hope of pardon; and the happiness of 

Vou. XVI. No. 62. 26 
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the Christian. 2. Communion with Christ and love to Him. 
8. Doubts and fears. 4. Spiritual Declension. 5. Backslider 
returning. 6. Sanctification and Christian graces. 7. The 
Christian life figuratively described as Taking up the Cross, 
A Pilgrimage, A Voyage, Scene of troubles, A Warfare, A 
Desert. 8. Christian assurance and confidence in God. 9. 
Christian in the prospect of death.” Foolish as much of 
this is, it is probably better than to have six or eight score 
of lyrics lumped together,—as is done in the present General 
Synod’s book,—under one sweeping title which may mean 
anything, everything, or nothing, and without the slightest 
attempt to classify or divide. 

We notice 44 hymns in this book, and there may be sev- 
eral more, which were omitted when the book was revised. 
Most of them, we can cheerfully say, were admirably adapted 
to be thrown away, and exceedingly useless for any other 
purpose. Among them (No. 726) is a pleasing product of 
Dr. Watts’ genius, devoted apparently to the celebration of 
“abominable fiends,” and beginning 


“My thoughts on awful subject roll, Damnation and the dead (!)” 


And another elegant effusion (411), by the same respected 
but not infallible writer : 


‘My“heart, how dreadful hard it is! Heavy and cold within my breast, 
How heavy here it lies! Just like a rock of ice!” 


No. 220, by Henry Kirke White, has often drawn amazed 
and bewildered attention. Pretty enough as a poem, it is a 
sample of the sublime absurdity of putting a thing into a 
hymn book simply because its author was a good man, and 
wrote some other things, which are hymns. 


“What is this passing scene? And all things fade away: 
A peevish April day: Man (soon discussed) 
A little sun, a little rain, Yields up his trust, 
And then night sweeps along the And all his hopes and fears lie with 
plain, him in the dust !” 


And so on. We do not see why the compilers did not also 
insert “Lilly Dale’ and “Auld Robin Gray,” which are 
quite as pathetic, nearly as sacred, and about as hymnic in 
character. 

But we have more serious fault to find with No. 184 and 
356. It was bad enough for Charles Wesley to write these; 
it is infinitely worse for members of a Church which holds the 
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truth, and has no occasion or temptation to resort to such 
forms of error, to drag them into use. In matter, spirit, 
style, doctrine, tone, tendency, they are the most distinctive- 
ly and objectionably methodistic poems which the Methodist 
poet ever penned. The first purports to be a hymn of invi- 
tation, and offers certain inducements, Christ’s “proffered 
benefits,” “the plenitude of gospel grace,” which are sup- 
posed to be as follows: 


2.“A pardon written with his blood, 4 The guiltless shame, the sweet 
The favor and the peace of God; distress, 
The seeing eye, the feeling sense, The unutterable tenderness: 
The trembling joys of penitence: The genuine, meek humility; 
The wonder, “Why such love to 
me ?” 
3.The godly fear, the pleasing 5 The o’erwhelming power of sav- 
smart, ing grace 
The meltings of a broken heart: The sight that veils the seraph’s 
The tears that tell your sins for- face, 
given; The speechless awe that dares not 
The sighs that waft your souls to move, 
heaven; And all thesilent heaven of love !” 


These rhapsodies and ecstasies, these meltings and tremblings, 
these unutterable tendernesses and sweet distresses, may be 
very delightful; but as for there being anything specially sa- 
cred or divine about them, that idea is exploded ; or, at least, 
ought to be. The truth is with the churchly writer: 


“Faith's meanest deed more favor Than brightest transports, choicest 
beurs, prayers, 
Where heart and wills are weighed! That bloom their hour and fade, 


Nor is this sort of thing objectionable only on theoretic 
grounds, as a matter of abstract truth or error. When we 
are taught, as in the second verse quoted, that tears and 
sighs are means of grace, that our private emotional gym- 
nastics may take the place of, or codperate with, the eternal 
merits and untold agonies of our blessed Lord,—then the 
way is open before us to the worst forms of fanaticism, and 
to any degree of Pharisaic self-delusion. We may not get 
there indeed; we may not go so far; but the fault is not 
with the road, nor with those who lead us on it.—The other 
hymn is worse yet, if possible, being a cool, explicit, straight- 
forward statement of that pernicious heresy, the doctrine, as 
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it has fitly enough been called, of “Justification by Sensa- 
tion.” It tells its own story: 


“How can a sinner know We who in Christ believe 
His sins on earth forgiven? That he for us hath died, 

How can my gracious Saviour show We all his unknown peace receive, 
My name inscribed in heaven? And feel his blood applied! 


What we have felt and seen Exults our rising soul, 
With confidence we tell ; Delivered of her load, 

And publish to the sons of men And swells unutterably full 
The signs infallible. Of glory and of God.” 


We opine that a frail human heart—especially if it be so 
“anutterably full’ —is more likely to “swell” with pride and 
vain self-conceit, than with the fruit of the Spirit, which 
among other things is gentleness, meekness, temperance ; and 
that a man who erects his hope on the “‘infallible’’ basis of fluc- 
tuating moods and sensations, is likely to find it a house built 
upon the sand. Charles Wesley, and some of his converts, 
were men of such earnest faith and exalted holiness, that 
they might be able to hold, in theory, a vital and pestilent 
error, without having the spiritual life poisoned or under- 
mined thereby; but to teach the masses that their feelings 
are infallible is a most dangerous experiment, and liable to 
ruin as many souls as the truth, which may be mixed up 
with such false teaching, will save. Our Methodist brethren 
have a right to believe and sing what they like; but we do 
object to anybody's palining off this sort of heresy upon us, 
in an official book of the Churh, as Lutheran doctrine. We 
ought perhaps to say, that the first of these two hymns has 
found its way into one Episcopal collection, (very low Church 
of course,) and into another which is nominally Arian. But 
the fact that others have committed an offence does not justi- 
fy us in committing it too. 

We should be guilty of a sad sin of omission if we did not 
notice what is in some respects the most astounding produc- 
tion we know in this—or any other—book: No. 463. We 
never saw it elsewhere, and know not who wrote it; proba- 
bly some otherwise mute, and altogether inglorious, Milton. 
By way of guide to the blind, and help towards the other- 
wise anfathomable meaning, it has the heading, “Conflict 
between sin and holiness :”’ 
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“When heaven does grant at certain Then do I dream mg sinful brood 
times, Is drown'd in the wide main 
Amidst a pow’rful gale, Of crystal tears a crimsen blood, 
Sweet liberty to moan my crimes, And ne’er will live again.” 
And wand’rings to bewail— 


The usual effect of this lyric upon our faculties is speechless 
amazement and admiration; but we will endeavor to throw 
off the spell, and analyze the teachings of these “powerful” 
verses. In the first place we find that Repentance is a 
pleasing and luxurious exercise ; “‘sweet liberty.”” Secondly, 
that this attractive indulgence is not always to be had: you 
cannot repent when you will, but only “at certain times.” 
Thirdly, the surroundings must be favorable; it must be 
“amidst a powerful gale.” If the weather be calm, you can 
neither do the works, nor enjoy the delightful sensations, 
which belong to true penitence. Such is the doxy of the 
first verse. Now when these necessary elements are all pro- 
vided,— when Heaven has granted the certain times, the 
powerful gale, and the sweet liberty,—what next? What 
comes of such grand preparation? Then the narrator,—we 
know not whether to call him subject, patient, or medium,— 
dreams. And what does he dream? That his sins are a 
litter, cruelly doomed, “ah, alas!” to a watery grave, and 
actually enduring that untimely and unmerited extinction. 
(It is not quite a watery grave either; his metaphor is mixed 
a little; but none the worse for that.) And having thus 
effectually “drowned”’ them in the first three-quarters of his 
second verse, the poet condescends to the requirements of 
metre, and obligingly informs us, in the remaining line, that 
they “‘ne’er will live again.” Having exhausted himself by 
this surprising figure of speech, he after this says what he 
has to say—such as it is—in plain language. 


“I get my foes beneath my feet, But ah, alas! th’ ensuing hour 
I bruise the serpent’s head ; My passions rise and swell ; 

I hope the victory is complete, They rage and reinforce their pow'r 
And all my lusts are dead. With new recruits from bell.” 


Of course they do. What else can be expected, when a man 
puts his sensations on the thrdne of God, and looks to frames 
and feelings for Justification and Sanctification, instead of 
the blessed Trinity? And this is the sort of religion which 
some would substitute for the faith of the Confessions and of 
the Fathers! We fancy that the whole system, in its prac- 
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tical workings, is apt to end, as this sample of a spiritual 
song so fitly does, “with new recruits from hell.” From 
such heresy, whether sung, prayed, preached, or published, 
may the Lord deliver his Church. 


General Synod’s Enlarged Edition, 1841, 965 Hymns. 


If any one wishes to know who was responsible for this, 
we suppose he can ascertain from the Minutes of the Gener- 
al Synod. It was the Hymn Book Committee: and of that 
Committee Dr. Schmucker’s name appears as Chairman. 
Beyond this we are in blissful and contented ignorance. For 
when we cannot praise, and must not be silent, we gladly 
escape alike the temptation and the appearance of being per- 
sonal. Very good men sometimes do very bad deeds: our 
business is with the deeds, not the men. 

Sundry minor improvements were here made in the old 
book, and two hymns, Nos. 220 and 251, were displaced by 
others. The first of these is ‘What is this passing scene ?” 
above referred to: it is here substituted by Watts’ tame and 
characterless paraphrase of part of the 49th Psalm. The 
other is a lamentation of good Joseph Hart, of more reputa- 
tion than merit; it had been repeated in No. 253, and here 
yields to a poem on the same subject, but in vastly different 
style. It would have been as well if the Editors had used 
their power in omitting a few more, like 749, and 341. 


“T’m bound for New Jerusalem ;” ad ° * * 
“Lord, and am I yet alive, Tell it unto sinners, tell, 


Not in torrents, not in hell ! I am, I am out of hell!” 
* ” * x * 


But such cruel mutilations of the book’s truth and beauty 
were by no means part of their plan. And so all that we 
have here to comment on is the Appendix of 199 hymns. 

It is difficult to understand the principle on which this 
Selection was made. ‘The lowest taste and judgment seem 
to prevail; a reckless invonsistency, in doctrine, temper, 
style, and spirit, runs riot: Low Church and Broad Church, 
are mixed into an agreeable compound, presenting some of 
the worst qualities of both, with not much of the redeeming 
features of either. Such genuine hymns as Alexander’s ren- 
dering of “O Haupt voll blut und wunden” and Sir Robert 
Grant's “solemn Litany” are put in company with rollicking 
camp-meeting melodies: from one page we sing: ‘All hail 
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the power of Jesus’ name,” and on the next we are invited 
to join in this: 


‘Saw ye my Saviour—Saw ye my Saviour—Saw ye my Savionr and God?” 


The original of which is, we think, better of its kind, and 
certainly more consistent with its subject, than the above 
parody : 

“Saw ye my wee thing? Saw ye my ain thing? 
Saw ye my true love down on yon lea?” 


There are a number of lyrics addressed to “Wandering 
pilgrims, mourning Christians, 


Weak and tempted lambs of Christ.” 
And one considerately inquires : 
“Mourner is thy case distressing ?” 


Well might the Ohio compilers (1845) complain of “the 
strange bias of many hymns in the book.” Several more, 
though of a higher order, are hardly more adapted to the 
purposes of public worship, being mere sentimental songs on 
sacred subjects. Thus 804, “O turn ye, O turn ye, for why 
will ye die?” and 808, 


“When the harvest is past, and the When the beams cease to break of 
summer is gone, the sweet Sabbath morn, 
And sermons and prayers shall And Jesus invites thee no more,” 
be o’er; &e. 


This latter is a very favorable sample. However pretty 
these may be, and however occasionally impressive, they 
ought not to be sung in Church. The sermon may exhort 
men as much as it pleases ; the hymns should be allowed to 
praise God. 

The singular quantity and quality of these versified exhor- 
tations are not the only indication of the loose taste which 
marks this Appendix. At its very beginning we stumble 
over three Old Testament tales, forced into metre by good 
John Newton; things which were doubtless edifying enough 
for the Olney cottagers to read, but are by no means fit for 
us to sing; Nos. 768—790. Further on (845,) is a familiar 
piece of Toplady’s, but familiar only in Calvinistic books; a 
piece which has for its subject, basis, and sole inspiration, the 
predestinarian doctrine of Perseverance; a piece headed, in 
the author’s works, “Full Assurance,” and insisting on that 
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“assurance” in a manner not repugnant to the instincts, ins 
tellect and conscience of a non-Calvinist, and greatly adap- 
ted, as non-Calvinists would be apt to think, to encourage 
the fanaticism, Pharasaism, and Antinomianism which natur- 
ally grow under the wing of such a creed as Toplady’s. Here 
is the last half verse : 


“Yes! Ito the end shallendure, More happy, but not more secure, 
As sure as the earnest is given ; The glorified spirits in heaven.” 


To put that in the official hymn book of a Church which 
never held the doctrines of Assurance and Perseverance, 
which always admitted the possibility of Falling from Grace, 
requires catholicity of spirit indeed. Whether the compilers 
of this Appendix did not know what was Lutheran doctrine, 
did not care whether what they put in agreed with Lutheran 
doctrine or not, or did not look beyond the first line of the 
hymns which they inserted, is an open question. 

One more quotation will conclude our disagreeable task of 
pointing out the gross faults in a compilation that has few 
features which are not faults. No. 948 is that horrible pro- 
duct of a diseased imagination or depraved conscience, which 
is unfortunately too well known in America. The bare idea 
of anybody singing it, under whatever circumstances, is 
shocking ; it would be intolerable, we should think, amidst 
the “raving profanity” of the wildest camp-meeting ; and the 
sin of printing it in a Church hymn book is not easily to be 
pardoned. The few who may happily not know it can fancy 
its dreadful repetitions from a single verse : 


“0! there will be mourning Friends and kindred there will part, 
Before the judgment seat ; Will part to meet no more! 

When this world is burning Wrath will sink the rebel’s heart, 
Beneath Jehovah's feet ! While saints on high adore !” 


This gloating over the horrors of eternity, and making out 
that the purified spirits of the redeemed will rejoice to see 
their children, husbands, brothers sink into the firey lake, is 
the sort of religion that has made infidels by the thousand. 

Of the 199 hymns in this Appendix, only 99 were thought 
fit to be retained, at the subsequent revision. If we have 
said much about what is no longer in existence, it is because 
the Past goes far to form the Present. During eleven years 
this book was used by most of our English churches; and 
in that time what vast harm it may and must have done! 
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Hoffman's Hymns, 1838, 247 H. 


The only book of the kind, so far as we know, that our 
communion has ever produced. The title page tells its own 
story: “Evangelical Hymns: Original and selected: De- 
signed for the use of Families and Private Circles ; for Social 
Prayer-Meetings, Seasons of Revival, or other Occasions of 
Special Interest. By Rev. J. N. Hoffman. ‘I will sing of 
Mercy and Judgment.’ Chambersburg, Pa. Published by 
W. O. Hickok. 1838.” 24mo, 156 pages. The Preface 
says the book is meant to supply the felt want of a Collec- 
tion “adapted especially to the prevalence of Revivals, which 
are so characteristic of the present age. * * The work 
contains a number of Hymns which have been composed 
since most Books, now used by the Church, were published. 
* * Care has been taken to give the work a strictly devo- 
tional character, and to adapt it to the various exigencies of 
the awakened and enquiring. No hymns contained in the 
Lutheran Hymn Book now in use, have been admitted into 
this Collection, while many on those subjects on which the 
former is not sufficiently full, have been added.” From these 
statements it will be seen that the plan and tendency of the 


book is, as nearly everything at that day was, distinctively 
new-measure: yet certain ordinances peculiar to our Church 
are worthily emphasized, as will appesr from the order of 


contents. Being, and Attributes, and Word of God, Hymn 
1: Christ, 8: Holy Spirit, 30: Worship, 41: Fall andHu- 
man Depravity, 56: Revivals, 61: Penitential, 74: Expos- 
tulating, 89: Inviting, 96: Christian Experience, 116: 
Praise, 148: Church and Kingdom of Christ, 155: Cate- 
chetical, 170: Confirmation, 183: Missionary, 192: Death 
and Judgment, 203: Heaven, 215: Miscellaneous, 221: 
Dismission, 251: Doxologies, 284-247. The Catechetical 
and Confirmation hymns are not of any great merit, but 
their number shows more attention to one of our most im- 
portant points of practice than the general tenor of the book 
would have warranted us in expecting. This book appeared 
three years before the General Synod’s Appendix, and some 
of its hymns were afterwards transferred to that. We find 
“O sacred Head” here, No. 27, in the same abridged reading 
—a very good one—which is kept in the General Synod. As 
to the “Original Hymns,” we suppose them to be three 
marked H. M., one H.—and perhaps two which we do not 
otherwise know, but possessing considerable force, by “Mrs. 


Vou. XVI, No. 62. 27 
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McCartee.” Of these one or two were reprinted in the sub- 
sequent Appendix to General Synod. ‘Mourner, is thy 
case distressing,” is, we suppose, by Mr. Hoffman: “Quench 
not the Spirit of the Lord,” which is in the present General 
Synod’s Collection—at least in some copies—insanely and 
slanderously ascribed to Charles Wesley, is credited in Hoff- 
man to “M. 8.,” but is by Thomas Hastings. 

The book does not call for any special criticism. Watts 
gives 34 hymns, C. Wesley 11; we have not taken the 
trouble to count the rest. The great majority of the con- 
tents are not worth preserving; but hardly any of them sink 
so low as those we have quoted, and a number more, in the 
General Synod’s Appendix of 1841. A spirit of sinceré 
and earnest picty pervades the volume; and it isa good 
enough compilation for the purpose. 


Dr. Krauth’s S. S. Hymns, 1838. 217/10 H. 


The first English Lutheran Sunday School Hymn Book : 
its author was then pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. Title: “Hymns, Selected and Arranged for Sun- 
day Schools, of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 


adapted to Sunday Schools in general. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam Brown, Printer, 1838.” 32mo., 181 pages of hymns, 
and ten of First lines. Contents: I. Hymns on God and 
his works, 1. II. The Doctrines of Christianity. a. The 
source of them, 3. b. What God is and does, 5. c. Angels, 
9. d. Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 10. III. The 
means of Grace, 21. IV. The Duties of human beings 
and the Christian Character, 27. V. Death, Resurrection 
Judgment, Eternity, 78. VI. Miscellaneous, a. Festivals 
and Anniversaries, 108; b. Diffusion of Religion, 125; c. 
Seasons, 129; d. For teachers at their meetings, 135; 
e. Special hymns for children, 162; f. Morning and Eve- 
ning, 201; g. Parting and Dismission, 206; h. Doxologies, 
212-217. Additional, 1-10. 

Most of the contents are of the familiar sort, taken from 
the large books; comparatively few are distinctively chil- 
dren’s hymns. ‘Two are noticeable; one a Christmas hymn, 
No. 109, “Glory to God! the holy angels ery:” the other 
Moravian, from the Countess Zinzendorf. Its force and 
quaintness, standing solitary among two hundred English 
lyrics, strike one: 
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“When I visit Jesus’ gravein spirit, Jesus’ cross, his last hours in his 
It is never done in vain ; passion, 
Since "tis only from his death and Jesus’ body and his blood, 
merit Jesus’ stripes, his wounds and ex- 
I can life and strength obtain. piration 
Shall remain my highest good.” 


Rough that is, and unsingable, of course; but with more 
matter in it,—more doctrine, life, and solid truth and mean- 
ing—than twenty ordinary English hymns. The German 
language is the great fount of sacred song; and if our 
fathers, thirty, fifty years ago, had had a few dozen respecta- 
ble translations from it and been willing to use them, the 
Church in America would be in better condition now. 


Dr. Passavant’s S. S. Hymns, 1843, 304 H. 


“Hymns: Selected and Original, for Sunday Schools, of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church; with a Supplement con- 
taining Hymns for the use of Infant Schools. Baltimore: 
Published by T. Newton Kurtz, No. 151 Pratt street.” 
32mo., pp. 256, xiv. Preface dated “Baltimore, Md., Aug. 
28, 1843.” This is much like the preceding, on which it is 
more or less based, and which it superseded. Having no 
particular character of any sort, there is not much to be said 
about it. But we have one idea (not original) to ventilate, 
which applies not only to this, but to most Sunday School 
Hymn Books, past and present, used by us or by other 
bodies. ‘These books seem to forget that our Saviour took 
little children in his arms and blessed them ; that he declared 
the kingdom to be of such; that he ordained the sacrament 
of baptism, whereby they become members of his Church, 
and receive the seed of regeneration. All this is ignored, 
and the Christian infant put on the same footing with men 
born, bred, and hardened in unresisted and unpardoned sin. 
He is prayed for, and taught to pray himself, as if he were 
a thief or murderer; dogmas of a perverse theology, which 
neither his head nor heart can take hold of, are piled around 
and above him, a wall sufficient to shut out the kindly light 
of heaven: hell-fire and lectures on innate depravity are 
flung in his face; he is howled at, and groaned over: and 
the poor baptized innocent is taught to expect as necessary 
such a change as the persecutor Saul, or the profligate tinker 
Thomas Olivers, had to endure: to believe that God’s good 
Spirit must come by abnormal spasms and agonies, when all 
the time he is trying to renew the soul—if men would but co- 
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Sperate with him, or else let his work alone—by a gradual, 
gentle, imperceptible, but incessant process, from the earliest 
hours of life. Unfortunately both Dr. Watts and Charles 
Wesley held very erroneous views with regard to these mat- 
ters; and the mass of inferior hymnists followed in their 
wake. Now we may preach the truth in vain, so long as we 
sing heresy: and with our hymn books, for children as well 
as adults, are made to conform to the Church’s faith, we shall 
never have that peace which can only come after purity. 
The book before us (Dr. Passavant would do very differently 
now) is not worse than most, not so bad as many; but how 
inappropriate, for the distinctive use of children, are such 
hymns as these: “Child of sin and sorrow,” ‘“O that my 
load of sin were gone!” “Come, trembling sinner:” ‘Stay, 
thou insulted Spirit, stay:’’ “Where shall a guilty child re- 
tire: “Lamb of God, for sinners slain: ‘Let the world 
their virtue boast :” “Hell! tis a word of dreadful sound :” 
(Nos. 90, 100, 101, 104, 108, 110, 121, 189.)—How gross 
is this (93), if Dr. Watts did write it: 


“What if the Lord grow wroth, and ’Tis dangerous to provoke our God 
swear, His power and vengeance none 
While I refuse to read and pray, can tell; 
That He'll refuse to lend an ear, One stroke of his almighty rod 
To all my groans another day! Shall send young sinners quick to 
hell.” 


Few things can be more insulting to the Lord and injurious 
to the child,—more sure to alienate affection and plant dis- 
trust, to undo all the effects of Holy Baptism and christian 
nurture—than this. The child, if he have a fair share of 
mind and spirit, will unconsciously rebel against such a God 
and such a government as this. The divinest things within 
him, his yet unperverted conscience, his tender heart, his 
native sense of fitness and right, cry out against such 
monstrous fictions, and refuse to own the tyrannous rule of 
brute force and coward fear. We have borne the incubus of 
these Puritan errors long enough: it is time the Church 
arose, in the sublime simplicity of her own pure faith, to give 
her children bread instead of stones, meat in place of poison. 

Of course everything in the book is not bad; there are 
some lyrics of genuine simplicity and tenderness, well fitted 
to their work, as “‘When little Samuel woke,” and “Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild.” But that there should be any such 
as we have indicated, is altogether wrong. If any one thinks 
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we have said too much, or said it unnecessarily, we would 
remind him that the evil has not been abated; that the body 
of this book is still published by Mr. Kurtz, and used in 
many nominally Lutheran Sunday Schools. We are sorry 
for it. 

Of the literary character of this work we have no need to 
speak. But here is its “Index of General Titles :’’ Charac- 
ter, Works, and Providence of God, Page 5; The Scrip- 
tures, 18; Prayer, 24; Praise, 36; Sunday School and 
Public Worship, 47; Early Piety, 68; Penitential, 84; Re- 
demption through Jesus Christ, 97 ; Death, Judgment, Hea- 
ven and Hell, 107 ; Various Occasions and Subjects, (here come 
what there is of the Festivals) 119; Teachers’ Meetings and 
Monthly Concerts, 160; Missionary, 182; Anniversary Oc- 
easions, 198; Dismissions and Doxologies, 218; Supplement 
(Infant School Hymns) 223-256. 


Old Ohio Hymn Book. 1845. 458 Hymns. 


“A Collection of Hymns and Prayers, for Public and Pri- 
vate Worship. Published by Order of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Joint Synod of Ohio, Zanesville. Printed at the La- 
theran Standard Office, 1545." The Preface is signed by 


“The Hymn Book Committee,” without date, and says : 
“The publication of this book was called for by the unani- 
mous voice of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio. 
The increasing demand for hymn books ; the difficulty of 
obtaining them from the East; the very high price at which 
they were usually sold; and above all the strange bias of 
many hymns in the book, hitherto used, induced the publica- 
tion of the present work. A joint committee was appointed 
by the three branches of the above Synod,” ete. They “‘en- 
deavored so far as practical, to follow their instructions, viz: 
to make the General Synod’s book * * the basis of the 
new selection. * * ‘This book, in its arrangement, essen- 
tially differs, in some important features, from the Old Col- 
lection. The hymns were mainly selected from the hymn 
book published by the ‘General Synod,’ some were added 
from the hymn book of the Ev. Lutheran Synod of New 
York, a small number from the ‘Common Prayer,’ and a few 
from other sources. Had the Committee been less restricted 
in their choice, a better selection would have been made.” 
* * ©The Committee by no means claim infallibility for 
themselves, nor perfection for their work. As it is, they be- 
lieve this book to be better adapted to the views and wants, 
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and more acceptable to the members, of the congregations 
of the Ev. Lutheran Church in the West, than the Old Col- 
lection has been.” 

The book is identical in shape and size with the New York 
Collection, labelled on the back ‘Lutheran Hymns,’ and rath- 
er dimly printed on not the best paper. There are 6 pages 
of Title, Preface, &c., 353 of Hymns, 15 of First Lines, 
and 79 at theend, of Prayers, taken from the New York 
Book. Here is the Table of Contents: 

I. Of God. 1. The being and perfections of God, Hymn 
1; 2. Of the Trinity (see Doxologies,) 19; 3. The Works 
of God, 22; 4. Providence of God, 26; 5. Praise to God, 
41. Il. Fall and Depravity of Man, 54. III. Christ. 1. 
His Divinity, 65; 2. His Mission and Works, viz: Advent 
and Birth of Christ, 69; His Life and Example, 79 ; His 
Sufferings and Death, 85; His Resurrection and Ascension, 
93; 3. Salvation through Him, 102. IV. Holy Spirit. 1. 
His Influence, 131; 2. Gospel Call, 138; 3. Repentance, 
176; 4. Faith, 200. (This is a queer arrangement.) V. 
Means of Grace. 1, The Word of God, 206; 2. Baptism, 
215; 3. The Lord’s Supper, 221. VI. The Christian ~ 1, 
His Conversion, 233; 2. His Duty and Graces, Prayer, Love 
to Christ, Confidence and Trust in God, Christian Graces, 
246; 3. His various Relations, 287. VII. The Church. 
1. General and Missionary Hymns, 313: 2. Public Worship, 
820; 3. Pastoral, 336; 4. Confirmation, 343; 5. Congre- 
gational, 355. VIII. Consummation of things; 1. Death, 
363 ; 2. Resurrection, 388; 3. Judgment and Eternity, 392, 
IX. Special Occasions; 1. The Seasons, 405; 2. The New 
Year, 411; 3. Morning and Evening, 417 ; 4. Sickness and 
Recovery, 429; 5. Public and National Blessings and Afilic- 
tions, 436; Collections, 446. X. Dismissions, 450; Doxol- 
ogies, 454-458. 

This arrangement is more churchly than anything we have 
had hitherto, (if we except the Tennessee book, which is 
rather a caricature of churchliness than the thing itself,) but 
not so much so as we might expect from the Ohio Synod, 
nor sufficiently so to satisfy that body in later years. Except 
the rather absurd placing of such subjective topics as Repen- 
tance and Faith under the purely objective head of ‘Holy 
Spirit,” it is respectable enough ; though it is better to hon- 
estly express the great Festival and Seasons, than merely to 
imply them. We do not see why people who believe in the 
facts which those names represent, should be afraid to come 
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out and say Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Passion, Easter, 
Pentecost. But our Ohio brethren have done that since. 

The matter of this compilation deserves and demands no 
special notice, since it is taken almost entirely from the Col- 
lections of the General Synod and New York Synod. From 
those two volames together four hundred and fifty very 
decent hymns might have been culled; but it was not so done 
here. The book is more distinctively orthodox than the New 
York one, and perhaps a very little warmer in feeling; and 
it is more rational and less unchurehly than the General 
Synod’s 2d edition; but it is scarcely superior in literary 
merit to either. Many of the dull and heavy productions that 
abound in both are carried over, and add their weight to the 
Ohio volume. The compilers seem to have felt most sympa- 
thy for the New York book ; and it, rather than the General 
Synod’s, gives the prevailing tone; not in doctrine in- 
deed, but in temper, style, and spirit. The few hymns from 
other sources are, in general an improvement. Of the four 
hundred and fifty-eight in this book, Watts gives 130, Dod- 
dridge 44, Steele 28, C. Wesley 13 only, Newton 11, Cowper 
9, and Montgomery 6; the rest we have not counted. 


West India Hymn Book, 1850, 150 H. 


Though this scarcely comes within our present scope, it 
may be briefly noticed as a historical and literary curiosity. 
It is a small 24mo of 187 pages. ‘Hymns for the use of 
the Lutheran congregations in the Danish West India Islands. 
‘Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly,’ &e. Col. III. 
16. Copenhagen: Published by C. A. Reitzel, Printed by 
Bianco Luno, 1850.” Overleaf is ‘Authorized by the Dan- 
ish Government. At the end stands this note: “This 
Co lection was made by the Rev. J. K. Bagger, formerly of 
St. Croix. In part these Hymns are of original English 
composition, some are translated from the Danish, some also 
are borrowed from other collections.” Contents: “Hymns 
of Praise and Thanksgiving, 1-56. I. God and his attributes, 
1; Il. Creation, 7; ILI. Providence, 9; IV. Redemption, 
15; V. Christmas Hymns, 26; VI. The Sufferings and 
Death of our Lord, 31; VII. Easter Hymns, 36; VIII. 
The Ascension of our Lord, 40; IX. Christ the Lord gov- 
erning his Church, 43; X. The Holy Ghost and the Gospel 
Word, 47; XI. Eternity, 53. Hymns of Prayer and Suppli- 
cation, 57-150. I. True Christianity, 57; II. Repentance, 
Faith and Forgiveness of Sins, 64; ITI. Love to God and 
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Confidence in Him, 74; IV. Brotherly Love, 87; V. Folé 
lowing Christ, 91; VI. Diligent use of the Word of God; 
Watching and Praying, 97; VII. Holy Baptism, 112; VIII. 
Holy Communion, 115; IX. Death, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment, 121; X. Hymns for Particular Occasions, 127-150; 
viz: For the King, 127, Confirmation, 128, Prayers of In- 
tercession, 133, Catechising, 136, For the Sick, 138, Conse- 
eration of a Church, 140, End of the Year, 141, New Year, 
142, Marriage, 145, For the Sunday Schools, 147, Con- 
clusion 149, The Litany (prose) 150. 

But 33 hymns of the 150, so far as we can see, are of 
English origin, being from Watts, Tate and Brady, and 
various sources. Some of the translations are from German 
originals, possibly through a Danish medium; and a few 
seem to be taken from Psalmodia Germanica and the Mora- 
vian books. The bulk of matter, we suppose, was “done into 
English” by the editor or his friends; and reads like the 
work of an educated man, not perfectly familiar with the 
language (though rather more so than Dr. Kunze and his 
assistants), and with a tolerable knack at rhyme and metre. 
The matter, as is almost always the case with our native Lu- 
theran hymns, is excellent; solid, pure, and warm, far 
beyond the run of our English lyrics ; the offspring and ex- 
ponent of a rational, wholesome, and live Christianity. Here 
is a nice little Christmas verse, concise and to the point : 


The angels bring good news to-day: We can our kindest Father name, 
“To you is born a Saviour,” His Son our loving Brother. 

Who will us from the crooked way His heaven is now our native home, 
Of sin and death deliver. His Church has unto us become 

AndGod from whomtheangelscame A dear and holy mother. 


One of the Redemption or Advent hymns begins thus: 


Zion, rise! O earth, rejoice! Branches scatter in his way, 
Lo, to thee thy King is coming ! At his feet thy garments lay ; 

To his praise prepare thy voice, Thus with song and jubilation 
In his footsteps joy is blooming. Hail the King of thy salvation. 


The first and last verse of an Easter Hymn: 


O let the world of gloomy death My days on earth may quickly pass : 
Its own sad message carry ; I fear not, death, thy power ; 

In Jesus will we place our faith, The strength of man fades like the 
And gladly with him tarry. grass, 

He is our true and strongest Friend, His beauty like a flower. 
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Who will us all ’gainst death defend, But if I trust, 0 God, in Thee, 
Lead us to life and glory. Thou from my grave shalt quicken me 
Dust only dust can cover. 


From a Communion Hymn of considerable beauty : 


Jesus, to taste thy delicious com- Teach me to worship the letter no 
munion longer, 
Is now the longing of spiritand Which makes but outwardly hon 
heart ; est and fine; 
Keep me from all that withholds Give me to thirst after Thee and to 
from thy union, hunger, 
Draw me to Thee; my Beginning That I may call myself finally 
Thou art, thine. 
Show me how sin my heart sorely 
hath rended, Let me, O Jesus, not call on Thee 
Show me the gulf of perdition in vainly! 
me, Hungry, exhausted, and faint is 
That my bad nature to death may my soul, 
be bended, Saviour, Immanuel, show thy face 
And | in spirit may live but for plainly ; 
Thee. Then shall my wounds and my 
sores be made whole. 
Hear Thou, O Jesus,thy dove which Once Thou didst answer: “They 
grieveth, might indeed languish, 
Shepherd, O seek for thy lamb If I would send them now fasting 
led astray ; away ;” 
Be to my thirst as a grape that re- Wouldst Thou suffer that now in my 
lieveth, anguish, 
Cleanse Thea my heart from de- Wanting thy food, I should faint 
filement, I pray. in the way? 


This, ‘For the Sunday Schools,” is admirable : 


Dearest Lord, we come to Thee; And we know it from thy Word, 
We are ignorant, but Thou wilt That the Holy Spirit Thou wilt send 
teach us, us. 
We are poor, but graciously 
With thy heavenly gifts Thou wilt Be our Shepherd good! O may 
enrich us. We obey thy blessed voice for ever, 
Dark and dangerous is our way : 
We are weak, but Thou, 0 Lord, Guide Thou us to life’s eternal river 
Mercifully wilt and canst defend us ; 


This, for ““Catechising,” has a very sweet simplicity : 
Vou. XVI. No. 62. 28 
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Lord, Thou art the Truth and Way; Ob, Thou all our frailty know’st: 
Guide us, lest we go astray. In ourselves we cannot trust, 


Lord, Thou art the Life: by Thee Send Thou us thy Holy Ghost. 


May we gain eternity. 


These are the right sort of thing in substance. The dif- 
ficulty is to get a casket worthy of the jewel ; and in trans- 
ferring foreign hymns to our English tongue, to have form fit- 
ting with the spirit, the expression not sinking far below the 
ideas When this is obviated, and we can find renderings that 
ure satisfactory and singable, these sweet songs from poets 
of our own communion across the water will make most pre- 
cious additions to our hymnology, and help us not a little to 
recover the faith of our fathers. 


General Synod’s New Edition, 1850. 

This differs from the book now in use only in “some mis- 
takes that had been made as the work was passing through 
the press,” which were corrected in the latter. We quote 
from the “Advertisement to the Large Edition” of 1852: 
“the most material of these is the substitution of new hymns 
in place of Nos. 857, 775, and 926, the first having been 
inserted by a mistake of the printer, and the others being 
duplicates of Nos. 60 and 415.” These are marked ft. 


General Synod’s Revised Edition, 1852, 1024 Hymns. 


We suppose Drs. Reynolds, Baugher, and Schmucker to 
have been the sub-committee who got this into its present 
shape. ‘To them we owe it, that the official book of the 
Church is not positively absurd and indecent; that it would 
not now be easily mistaken for a compilation in the interest 
of the Hard-shell Baptists, or adapted to the use of negro 
camp-meetings. For difficult as it may be to praise the work 
on its own intrinsic merits, there is room for no little satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness, when we compare it with its prede- 
cessor. The best thing would have been for the Commit- 
tee to have made a new book altogether; but since the 
constituted authorities could not, or would not do that, it was 
vastly better to have an imperfect reform than none at all. 
The changes, so far as they go, are for the most part great 
improvements: the most crying nuisances in the old editions 
are abated: the profane and pernicious matter which we 
thought it our duty to expose in earlier pages of this article, 
is, with much more only less glaring in deformity, thrown 
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out, and its place supplied by matter always decent and often 
really good: and though these alterations constitute but 
one-fifth of the volume, a great advance in the style, temper, 
and churchliness of the work is thereby gained. In the 
body of the book (Hymns 1-766) there are forty-nine new 
pieces, displacing as many old ones. ‘Ten are from the Ger- 
man; Nos. 17, 48, 62, 70, 85, 220, 245, 341, 352, 357. 
The others are 90, 93, 98, 121, 134, 184, 197, 208, 213, 
914, 226, 281, 306, 308, 330, 353, 411, 412, 415, 425, 463, 
481, 512, 5138, 537, 545, 558, 560, 576, 588, 594, G1, 657, 
681, 694, 7138, 724, 725, 726, 749. Several others are 
marked (+) as being new, which are not. Of the former 
Appendix, about one hundred hymns, or one-half, were re- 
tained; the rest being treated with the contempt they 
deserved. Thus about eight hundred and sixteen hymns in 
this Revised Edition are old, while the remaining two hun- 
dred and eight (including Doxologies) are added here. For 
the authorship (we give an approximate merely, not a state- 
ment of precise and full correctness,) Watts gives 182, C. 
Wesley 56, Steele 50, Doddridge 43, Newton 39, Montgom- 
ery 30, Cowper 24, the Stennetts 17, Beddome 12, Kelly 
12, Fawcett 12, Heber 9, Needham 8, Collyer 8, Toplady 7, 
S. F. Smith 7, Hart, Barbauld, Kirke White, and Hoskins 
6 each, and a vast variety of versifiers, known and unknown, 
of small merit and none at all, the remainder. About thirty- 
five are from the German, and two (one of them not generally 
known as such) from the Latin. 

The title which all the editions of this have borne, 
“Tlymns Selected and Original,” or, as we find it in some 
copies,“*Original and Selected,” would, if it meant anything, 
imply that a fair proportion of the contents,—one-half, one- 
third, one-fifth,—were “original.” It does not mean any- 
thing, being simply an absurd misnomer. We suppose there is 
nothing in the book which claims to be “original,” except 
those hymns from Dr. Schmucker’s pen, (two of which ap- 
peared in the original edition of 1828, the other in the Ap- 
pendix of 1841,) and five German translations by Dr. 
Reynolds. Though Dr. Schmucker’s mind is not commonly 
supposed to be of the poetical order, his verses, here pre- 
sented, are very respectable in matter and form. ‘The first 
of them, No. 456, we always liked. It wil! notdo \» sing it 
in Church, and some of the rhymes are negligent; but there 
is enough force of thought, tenderness of sentiment, and 
simplicity of expression, to make it a very pretty little poem. 
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It is, we think, of German origin. In Lyra Germanica, . 
1, p. 161, is a piece whose original perhaps suggested i 
The others, 555 and 898, for ministerial meetings and the like 
are very fair; from the ‘New School point of view, excellent. 
“Original” hymns are usually trash; but these are better 
than one-third, and as good as three-fifths, of the Collection. 
Dr. Reynold’s translations (776, 794, 843, 965, 966,) are 
well enough in their way; but only one of them (776), we 
think, is worthy of the Church’s use. That one is not won- 
derful, though, for want of a better, it will do, being simple 
in style and singable in metre. 

The insertion of thirty hymns from the German was a 
confessed experiment, and has proved a notorious failure. 
With very few exceptions as to piece, place, or time, they 
are never sung, and never can be. And on the basis of this 
fact, many people, no doubt, have thought and said, “See 
the impossibility of employing translated hymns in our En- 
glish worship, and the uselessness of attempting it!” Nota 
bit of it; nothing of the kind is proved or made probable. 
The impossibility of singing Dr. Mills’ versions may be 
shown, and the uselessness of attempting to introduce such 
metres as those of hymns 17, 352, 794, 819, 858, which are 
not like anything that we Americans know or wish to know; 
but no more. The translations are not good enough; not at 
all worthy, in force and grace, in fire, dignity, and tender- 
ness, of their originals ; and most of them m appear in a me- 
trical form ad: apted to repel interest and admiration. 
Moreover, the German originals are not generally the ones 
best in themselves, or best adapted to our purpose. Perhaps 
the compilers did as well as they could at that time: but the 
experiment has not been fairly tried. Miss Wentworth’s 
precious volumes had not then appeared, nor their admirable 
complement by an unknown hand, “Hymns from the Land 
of Luther: and Miss Cox’s valuable little work was searcely 
known on this side the Atlantic. So the editors were redu- 
ced to the ‘“Horze Germanic” (Auburn, 1845) of Dr. Mills, 
who, however excellent a man and professor, was no poet 
and to such additions as they might themselves make to 
order. Now that a thing was not done successfully at one 
time and by one man or set of men, does not prove that it 
cannot or will not be accomplished, under more favorable 
auspices, by others. ‘Translations from the German need no 
more be stiff, dull, heavy, or unsingable, than original lyrics. 
Many translations are all this, and so are many native En- 
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glish verses. But that it is possible for a translation to pos 
sess all the ease, grace and vigor that we can desire, may 
appear from several hymns even in the General Synod’s 
book, where but one of them is credited as a translation. 
What nobler songs of praise and prayer have we than 788, 
from “QO Haupt voll blut und wunden;” 180, “O Du 
allersiiste Freude ;” 72, 2 part of *Befiehl du deine wege !”’ 
No. 357 in the old edition, displaced by Mills’ feeble imita- 
tion of that grand hymn, “Ich habe un den Grund gefun- 
den,” was John Wesley's version on the same, a piece as 
noble and inspiring as the other is grovelling and lifeless. 
If the General Synod’s Sub-Committee had been content to 
do without precise correspondence of metre, they might have 
taken from John Wesley some twenty German hymns, grace- 
ful, vigorous, and majestic. But they sacrificed the spirit to 
the letter, and thereby achieved a failure the more disastrous, 
as it would inevitably be taken to teach some lessons which 
are not true, foster prejudices against what must be the line 
of march, progress and reform, and a!] our futare hymnology, 
and so increase the difficulty of really doing, at a late day, 
what had been here undertaken. 

We have as little inclination as may be to undertake the 
cheerless and almost useless task of pointing out the many 
faults of the present Collection as a whole. The labor would 
be herculean, and thankless. The powers that be will not 
see those faults, or,if they see, will not attempt to remedy 
them. When anything is hinted against the book, its parti- 
sans are apt to reply, with an air of letting no more to be 
said about the matter, that there area great many good 
hymns in it. Of course there are; it could not well be oth- 
erwise. Say there are 30,000 hymns in the English lan- 
guage; if one were to write the first line of each of these 
on a separate slip of paper, put them all into a hat, draw out 
1000 at random, and therewith make a hymn book; it would 
doubtless contain some very good hymns. ‘There will inevit- 
ably be some very good hymns in a collection, unless one 
takes express pains to keep them out. But there ought to 
be nothing else. A complete hymn book ought to contain 
all the really good hymns in the language; and no hymn 
book should contain any but good hymns. Simple and self- 
evident as this rule may appear, we do not know an instance 
in which it has begun to be carried out, scarcely one in which 
it seems to have been recognized in theory. Certainly such 
a rule had nothing to do with the getting-up of the General 
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Synod’s Collection. No one who has half an eye for poetry, 
or pretends to know cobble-stones from diamonds, will under- 
take to deny that that compilation contains a good deal of 
trash and twaddle, and a great deal of dreary drowsy dog- 
gerel. This, for example, is impressive: (No. 223.) 


“Our days, alas! our mortal days, ‘Evil and few,’ the patriarch says, 
Are short and wretched too ; And well the patriarch knew.” 


Another sample, No. 409: 


“The wandering star and fleeting The morning cloud and carly dew 
wind, Bring our inconstancy to view.” 
Both represent the unstable mind : 


Likely enough they do, and it is very proper they should : 
but what have these facts to do with our songs of praise to 
almighty God? Does He need to be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of every-day knowledge? Or do we presume, under 
pretence of addressing Him in humble worship, to fling these 
dull didactics at the head of our fellow-sinners? There 
should be a fitness in all things, but there is none in drawl- 
ing out these loose, lazy, lifeless moralities to the Omniscient. 
Here is another stanza from the same effusion (409.) 


“We sin forsake, to sin return ; In deep distress, then raptures feel, 
Are hot, are cold, now freeze, now We soar to heayen, then sink to 
burn: hell.” 


Is that praise? Is it prayer? Is it worth dwelling on, 
here and thus? If the matter of it be expressed at all, it 
should be done in another spirit, and a vastly different style. 
“God,” said Toplady, in the Preface to his Psalms and 
Hymns, “is a God of truth, of holiness, and of elegance ; 
and He should be worshipped accordingly.”’ Too generally 
is this forgotten; too seldom have orthodox believers at- 
tempted to attain in things pertaining to the service of God's 
house, the wisdom of the serpent. A gentleman, says the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, will never be more a gen- 
tleman than in his hymns and prayers. We object, and we 
think with abundant reason, to whatever forces men upon a 
lower plane and level, in their communion with their Maker, 
than they are fit for and entitled to: to whatever necessities 
the use of rough, uncouth, incongruous, heavy, unmeaning, 
lame, or languid matter—whether prose or verse, extempore 
or liturgic—in our prayers and praises. In the olden days, 
nothing which had a blemish could be offered to the Lord. 
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We of the New Dispensation sometimes® take too much ad- 
vantage of our freedom from the letter of the law. If what- 
ever is worth doing be worth doing well, our hymnology is in 
asad and disgraceful state: for we insult the Most High 
with much that is unfit for human use! 

The principles involved in these remarks apply to nearly 
all the standard Church Hymn Books in existence. The 
General Synod’s does not stand alone, nor is it the worst: 
the Dutch and German Reformed Collections, we think, reach 
even a lower abyss of misery. But that is their fault, not 
our virtue; and their wretchedness does not make us better. 
It is a stubborn and obnoxious fact, that the Hymn Book 
now used by probably four-fifths of the English Lutheran 
Churches in America would be improved by throwing out 
one-half its contents, even were nothing added in their place. 
There is no use to multiply examples, or adduce further ar- 
guments ; any one, who is not blind, must see the state of 
things. Fortunately many of our ministers are not particu- 
lar, while their people are patient, and will sing—or let the 
choir sing—anything that is given out with enviable pla- 
cidity. 

The arrangement of the volume is worse, if possible, than 
the selection. That it is utterly unchurchly, must be seen 
at a glance: that it is illogical, appears from the Scriptures 
preceding their Author, and Christian Experience coming 
before the Church and the Means of Grace: that it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, every one who has used the book 
knows to his cost. Who, without the greatest waste of time 
and trouble, can find anything that he wants under such a 
heading as “Christian Experience,” where one and twenty- 
eight lyrics are thrown together with scarcely a pretence of 
grouping or natural succession? Who can easily hit upon 
such a phase or treatment of the subject as he requires, when 
“The Kingdom and Church of Christ’ contains seventy effu- 
sions, two-thirds of them utterly worthless, strewn together 
in admired confusion? The book produces, on an impartial 
mind which seeks to study and use it, the effect of a tangled 
wilderness, where some few fruits and flowers grow indeed, 
but so interwoven with and choked by thorns and thistles 
that they barely repay the trouble of discovering them. 

We think it our duty, before leaving the subject, to give 
an instance or two of the utter carelessness with which the 
book was put together; the lack of anything like conscien- 
tious thoroughness and attention to the work. Though the 
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Committee state, in the preface, that they “threw out all 
duplicates,” no less than fowr such remain. See hymns 
588 and 910, 578 and 903, 87 and 771, 724 and 986. This 
offence is not unfrequent among hymn books; but we do not 
know another which commits it to such an extent. Again; 
hymn 658, v. 4, prays that our children may, when adults, 
be baptized by immersion. A question naturally arises: if 
the compilers and revisers of a hymn book do not know what 
it already contains and do not look sufficiently into their ad- 
mitted hymns to see whether the same contain doctrines 
directly contrary to their own belief and teaching,—how far 
are they fitted for their office, and how much good can be 
expected to come of their labors? 

We might say something farther, more weighty and im- 
portant than anything we have yet urged. We might 
express briefly one chief result of a long, minute, and earn- 
est study of the whole subject of English hymnology, in all 
its varying phases. We might say, not in the spirit of a 
special pleader, not in view of where we personally stand, or 
what we personally expect to do, but speaking, in all honesty, 
from serious conviction, the words of truth and soberness,— 
that the General Synod’s hymn book, like most others, does 
not correctly and adequately represent the religion of the 
Lord Jesus. The idea of the Master is not worthily worked 
out, by these labors of his servants. One side, several sides, 
of Christianity may be here; not the entire and beauteous 
whole. Some truths doctrinal and practical, some aspects of 
Christ’s work and character, some phases of the spiritual 
life, may be here exhibited: others, to our view as important, 
as necessary, as fundamental, are passed by in silence. The 
Gospel has as it were been cut in two, and half of it is pre- 
served in these English hymnals. Doubtless there is enough 
in this half to save us: so the Epistles without the Gospels 
might be enough to save us, or John and Matthew without 
Paul and Luke. But it is better to have the whole. The 
New School system, of which the General Synod is confes- 
sedly the embodiment and type, and its publications of course 
the exponents, is supposed to pride itself on its piety. Ex- 
perimental religion, vital godliness, inward spirituality,—it 
has these or nothing. Now one thing that we consider spe- 
cially unsatisfactory about the book before us, is just this 
point: its prety. In quality and degree, in size, shape, and 
complexion, in depth, earnestness, tenderness, solidity, sim- 
plicity, fervor,—it is deficient. There are many books of 
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poetry that are much better devotional reading. The re- 
sources of pure hymnology afford material for an English 
volume that should tower above the General Synod’s, in this 
respect alone, as Himalaya to an ash-heap, as Gulliver to the 
Lilliputians. The piety of the General Synod’s Collection 
is neither so healthy, profound, ardent, lofty, nor consistent 
as the piety of a Christian hymn book ought to be and can 
be. 

We might (we repeat it) unfold and enlarge upon the idea 
barely outlined in the last sentences: an idea startling per- 
haps to many, incredible no doubt to some. We might ex- 
pand, enforce, illustrate, explain, apply: but we will not. 
One-half our readers would neither understand nor believe : 
and the rest, who need nosuch instruction, are in the way to 
have the want they feel supplied, and the reform they long 
for accomplished. 


( Zo be concluded.) 


ARTICLE V. 


THE HAND OF GOD IN THE WAR. 


By F. W. Conran, D. D., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Tuer: isa God. As Creator he made all things by the 
word of his power; as Sovereign, he governs them by the 
Hand of his Providence. Accordingly, he worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will, both in the armies of hea- 
ven and among the inhabitants of the earth. War is one of 
the most important and far-reaching events, which can occur 
in the history of nations. And as God exercises, both a 
general and a special Providence, in the affairs of individuals 
and nations, war cannot arise, continue, and end, without his 
kuowledge, permission and control. And this is the truth, 
to a candid consideration of which we invite the attention of 
the reader under the theme: Zhe Hand of God in the War. 

I The Hand of God is seen in the Origin of this War. 
God created man, permitted his fall, and determined the de- 
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velopment of his depravity. God redeemed man, made pro- 
vision for his moral recovery, and enacted the law of benevo- 
lence, as the rule of his life. Now as human depravity and 
human redemption, stand in contrast with each other, so too, 
do they present developments, in direct opposition to each 
other. The development of man, under the promptings of 
depravity, is one of supreme selfishness; his development, 
under the influence of redemption, is one of disinterested 
benevolence. One of the grossest forms, in which human 
depravity exhibits its selfishness, is characterized by the 
Scriptures as man-stealing, which consists in subjugating man 
to a state of bondage, by the exercise of might in violation 
of right. To do this, is to treat man, in a manner directly 
contrary to the law of God, which enjoins upon each, to love 
his brother as himself. Man depraved, under the law of 
selfishness, craves freedom for himself, and imposes Slavery 
upon his fellow-man redeemed, under the law of benevolence, 
claims Liberty for himself, and demands Liberty for his 
fellow. 

The Signers of the Declaration of Independence, under 
the light of Revelation, and the guidance of the law of be- 
nevolence, announced : ‘These truths to be self-evident ; that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator, with certain inalienable rights, among which are, 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”” ‘This constitutes 
the American declaration of personal independence. It is 
the authoritative announcement of the political equality of 
all men. It is the self-evident expression of the true idea 
of the inalienable rights of human nature. It is the Magna 
Charta of Liberty. 

Alexander H. Stevens, the Vice-President of the so-called 
Confederate States, has announced the declaration of slavery, 
practically adopted by them. It is made in these words ; 
“The prevailing ideas, entertained by Jefferson, and the most 
of the leading Statesmen, at the time of the formation of the 
Constitution, were, that the enslavement of the African, was 
in violation of the law of Nature ; that it was wrong in prin- 
ciple, socially, politically, morally. Those ideas, however, 
were fundamentally wrong. ‘They vested upon the assump- 
tion of the equality of the races. This was an error. Our 
new government is founded on exactly the opposite ideas. 
Its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests upon the great 
truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man; that 
slavery—subordination to the white race—is his natural and 
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moral (normal) condition. Our new government is the first 
in the history of the world, based upon this great physical, 
philosophical and moral truth.” This constitutes the repudi- 
ation of the truth of the Declaration of Independence; the 
denial of the political equality of all men; the negation of 
the inalienable rights of human nature ; the contradiction of 
the unity of the race of mankind; the repeal of the Mosaic 
statute against man-stealing, the annulling of the second 
table of the Decalogue; the promulgation of the law of 
Might; the very Mlagna Charta of Slavery. 

Liberty and Slavery are opposites. They are antagonistic 
in their very natures, and cannot possibly be harmonized. 
Accordingly, this antagonism will become manifest, wherever 
and whenever they are brought into contact with each other. 
This fact has been illustrated, in the history of our country. 
Liberty was borne on the May-Flower, under the fostering 
care of the Puritans, and landed at Plymouth Rock. Sla- 
very was imported by Man-stealers in an English ship, and 
landed at Jamestown, Virginia. They began their develop- 
ment in the same year, exhibited their peculiar characteris- 
tics, and spread their respective forms of civilization, from 
their different centres. And as Jamestown was in Virginia, 
and Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts, Slavery wrote its im- 
press upon the South; and Liberty inscribed its image upon 
the North. And as Virginia and Massachusetts were colo- 
nies under the same Government, Liberty and Slavery came 
in contact with each other, during the colonial period of our 
history. Their antagonism at once appeared, but their clash- 
ings were as yet local and individual. Slavery travelled 
North and confronted Liberty in Massachusetts. Liberty 
journeyed South and rebuked Slavery in Virginia. At the 
formation of the Constitution, however, the antagonism be- 
tween them became formal and sectional, and exhibited itself 
in the debates of the Convention, on the legalizing of the 
slave trade, the representation of slave property in Congress, 
and the insertion of a fugitive slave clause into the constitu- 
tion. And this antagonism has appeared, at different epochs 
in our history, from that day until now. In earlier years, 
Liberty manifested its antagonism to Slavery, by expelling 
it from all the Northern States, by excluding it from the ter- 
ritory of the North-West, and by restricting it to the Mis- 
souri Compromise line. In later years Liberty has manifes- 
ted its antagonism to Slavery, by the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia; by excluding it from all the ter- 
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ritory of the United States, during all coming time; by the 
formal offer of compensation for the manumission of slaves 
in the Border States, by the acceptance of the offer by the 
people of Western Virginia, and their reception into the Un- 
ion as a free State; by the majority of votes cast in Mis- 
souri in favor of immediate Emancipation; by the adoption 
of a Free Constitution in Maryland; and by the Proclama- 
tion of Freedom, to all the slaves of the rebellious States 
forever. 

The antagonism of Slavery to Liberty, has been exhibited, 
in carving three States out of the territory belonging to the 
old thirteen; in the purchase of Louisiana, and the forma- 
tion of three more slave States; in the acquisition of Florida, 
and the addition of another slave State; in the annexation 
of Texas, and the admission of another slave State; in the 
Mexican war, and the seizure of territory for half a dozen 
slave States; in the removal of the Missouri Compromise 
line, for the purpose of establishing slavery North of it; in 
the attempt to engraft slavery upon Kansas, against the will 
of her people; in the imperious demand for the passage of a 
slave code in the territories, according to the infamous Dred 
Scott decision; and in the inauguration of civil war, by fir- 
ing upon Fort Sumpter. 

God created man a rational spirit, morally perfect. He 
made ample provision for his continuance in holiness, but so 
constituted him, that it was possible for him to sin and fall. 
Foreseeing this, he determined, what the deteriorating effect 
upon his moral constitution should be, and the manner in 
which it would develop itself in his moral history. That 
which was possible has become actual. Man has sinned, his 
nature has become depraved, and his rational development is 
one of selfishness. But as this development is a moral one, 
it cannot be necessitated, and hence irresponsible ; it must, 
therefore, be a voluntary one, and hence free and responsible. 

God has redeemed man, made provision for his moral re- 
covery, and determined the effect, which such a renovation 
would have, upon his moral constitution, as well as, the man- 
ner in which his development as a new creature in Christ 
Jesus would take place. This development, being likewise 
moral, cannot be necessitated and irresponsible, but must be 
voluntary, and therefore, free and responsible. We can thus 
comprehend, in what manner God’s hand may be said to be 
seen in the fall, as well as, in the redemption of man. He 
permitted his fall—he achieved his redemption. He deter- 
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mined the constitutional effect of the fall upon him, but he 
did not necessitate him, to yield to the cravings of appetite. 
He determined likewise the effect, which redemption should 
have upon man’s moral constitution, but he does not necessi- 
titate him to obey the law of right. When, therefore, man 
develops his depravity in supreme selfishness, he does it 
freely, and is responsible for bis guilt; and when, on the 
other hand, he develops his renewed nature, by the manifes- 
tation of disinterested benevolence, he does it voluntarily, 
and hence deserves the praise of man, and the approbation 
of God. 

And now, as God has so constituted humanity, that in its 
depraved state, it would exhibit supreme selfishness, and in 
its recovered state, disinterested benevolence; and as he has 
permitted fallen man to subject his fellow to Slavery, and 
commanded and redeemed man to bestow upon his fellow, 
Liberty ; and as he has imparted to Slavery and Liberty their 
respective characteristics ; and as he has so constituted them, 
as to be antagonistic to each other ; and as he has enacted laws 
which condemn Slavery and approve of Liberty; and as he 
has imposed the obligation of opposing Slavery, and of de- 
fending Liberty upon all his people; and as the crime of 
Slavery blinds the minds of its perpetrators, to the enormity 
of the wrong which they commit, and prejudices them in- 
veterately against those who expose and denounce their con- 
duct, it follows, that the antagonism between Liberty and 
Slavery, will be transferred to their respective champions. 

And just in proportion as the advocates of freedom, rise 
in their love of Liberty, will they increase in their hatred of 
Slavery: and just in proportion as the advocates of bondage 
grow stronger in their selfishness, will they rise in their love 
of Slavery, and sink in their appreciation of Liberty. And 
as under the promptings of avarice, Slavery can never be 
satisfied, but with the horse leech, cries incessantly, Give ! 
Give! and as under the promptings of benevolence, Liberty 
can never look upon its encroachments with indifference, and 
hence must constatly interpose its plea, Spare! Spare! it 
follows that the antagonism between the abettors of Liberty 
and Slavery can neither cease nor diminish, but, on the con- 
trary, must continue and constantly increase. And while in 
the beginning it may not be stronger than to produce a con- 
flict of opinion, carried on in words and writing, it cannot 
stop at that, but it will go on accumulating in strength, until 
it produces a conflict of legislation, carried on through the 
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ballot box, the framing, adoption, and amendment of Consti- 
tutions, and the enactment of laws. But even this will not 
constitute its ultima Thule, it will overleap all these bounds, 
eugender strife poisoned with implacable hatred, and culmi- 
nate in open and relentless war. There és an “irrepressible 
conflict” between Liberty and Slavery. And when the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State announced it as a political 
axiom, he did not discover a new truth, but declared a self- 
evident old one, founded on the original constitution, which 
the hand of God had impressed upon man in his fall and in 
his redemption. ‘The Northern and the Southern States 
must eventually become all slave or all free.” When 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, made this declaration in one 
of his political speeches in his debate with Senator Douglass, 
he not only drew it as a deduction from the premises fur- 
nished by the philosophy of history, but he uttered it as a 
truth, taught in the living oracles of God, and now illustrated 
in the history of our country, under the guidance of his own 
hand, as the patriot-President, and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. And as all 
this is but a fac-simile of the history of Liberty and Slavery 
in America, and as this is but the natural development of 
Slavery and the moral development of Liberty ; according to 
the original constitution, which he has given to each, it fol- 
lows that his hand has been exhibited in the origin of this 
ae 

II. The Hand of God is seen in the progress of this war. 
As that which has a beginning, must have an end, progress 
becomes indispensable to its attainment. This war had a 
beginning, it must come to an end, and progress must secure 
it. And as we have seen the hand of God in its origin, it is 
morally certain that his hand will also be manifest in its pro- 
gress. Ordinarily the progress of war is not uniform: all 
the victories on one side, and all the defeats on the other; 
but it is various: victory and defeat alternating. And the 
hand of God may be seen in the one, just as clearly as in the 
other. 

The hand of God may, therefore, be discovered in our vic- 
tories. We have waged war for national life and unity, 
nearly four years. We have raised mighty armies, fought 
great battles, and gained signal victories. As they must be 
counted by scores, we cannot enumerate them in detail, and 
simply mention those of Pea Ridge, Shiloh, Henry, Donald- 
son, Island Number Ten, Murfreesboro’, New Orleans, An- 
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tietam, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Gettysburg, Chattanooga, 
Spotsylvania, Atlanta and Mobile. Now if the hand of God 
may be traced, in giving us one of these victories, it may be 
discovered in giving us all the rest. It cannot be expected 
that we should attempt to prove this, by an examination of 
the particulars of each engagement, which resulted in victory 
to our arms. We shall, however, attempt clearly to show 
you the fruits of the hand of the Almighty, in giving us 
the victory on the field of Gettysburg. We do not claim 
that God wrought miracles in our favor, but we maintain, 
that he so ordered the controlling circumstances of the battle, 
as to cause them to result in victory to the Army of the Po- 
tomac. Give heed to an enumeration of a few of the most 
striking turning points of victory ! 

The first of these is found in the commanding General. 
Victory is frequently determined by the ability and experi- 
ence of the Chief of an army, and the degree of confidence 
reposed in him by his officers and men. General Hooker 
was removed, and General Meade appointed his successor, on 
the Sabbath preceding the Wednesday when the battle began. 
He had never fought a battle as Commander, and his army 
knew him as their leader, but three days. He had no expe- 
rience in planning a battle, and his officers and soldiers had 
never fought one under him. They were comparatively un- 
acquainted with each other. Never did a General lead an 
army to battle—never did an army enter upon an engage- 
ment, under circumstances more trying, than those which 
encompassed General Meade and his army at Gettysburg. 
An error of judgment by the President, in the removal of 
one, and the appointment of another Commander—a mistake 
or blunder by General Meade, and the battle of Gettysburg 
would have been lost. 

The position occupied by an army is an important circum- 
stance in determining the result of a battle. Ours was Cem- 
etery Hill, immediately South of Gettysburg. It has been 
compared to a horse shoe, the toe of which was turned to- 
wards the town, the left heel extending to Round Top, and 
the right to Wolf's Hill. It was elevated, admirably adapted 
to defence, and hard to be turned. The ridge which constitu- 
ted it was stony, and at some places even rocky. The 
owners of the land, had used the stone and rock thus fur- 
nished for fencing; miles of which were found, just where 
they were needed for breastworks. Where this was not the 
case, stone, timber, rails, and earth were found, in adequate 
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quantities to fill up the gaps, thus giving us with little labor, 
an entirely entrenched line of battle. 

The manner in which this position was secured, must not 
be overlooked. General Reynolds, supported by General 
Howard, had attacked the enemy beyond Seminary Hill, just 
North of the town, with the intention of holding that range, 
until our army could come up to occupyit. But being over- 
powered by superior numbers, they were compelled to fall 
back, through the streets of Gettysburg, to Cemetery Hill. 
The position voluntarily chosen, was Seminary Hill; the po- 
sition necessarily taken, was Cemetery Hill; and yet, the 
latter was a much stronger one than the former. It com- 
manded a view before and around it for ten miles. No 
movement could be made by the enemy, from any part of his 
line, which could not be immediately observed from ours. 
Besides, there was nothing except the town, several strips of 
woods, and a few houses and barns, which could afford him 
any shelter in his advances, and he could consequently be 
subjected to a concentrated fire, from almost every point of 
attack. Its horse-shoe shape enabled the commanding Gen- 
eral to hold his entire army close in hand, and to move re-in- 
forcements rapidly, from one point to another, as the 
tremendous massed charges of the enemy might demand. 

The offensive and the defensive are important in their 
bearing on victory. It is easier to defend, than to take a 
position. Other things being equal. the army on the defen- 
sive, has greatly the advantage of the army on the offensive, 
and this advantage was ours. The correspondent of the 
New York Times, after stating that the attack made by Gen- 
eral Reynolds cost him his life, says: “It was, however, 
priceless, as it was the means of putting us on the 
defensive, and of giving us the choice of position. We were 
not to attack, but to be attacked. The risks, the difficulties, 
the disadvantages of the coming battle, were the enemy’s. 
Ours were the heights for artillery ; ours the short inside 
lines for manceuvering and reinforcing ; ours the stone walls, 
fences, and crests of the hills.’”” Had Ewell and Hill pressed 
their advantage on Wednesday evening, and driven us from 
Cemetery Hill, as it was possible for them to do; we would 
have lost not only one impregnable position, but the defen- 
sive. Had Lee entrenched himself, on Thursday, on Seminary 
Hill, Meade would have been compelled to give him battle 
by taking the offensive. And in that event, the advantages 
which were ours, would have been theirs, and the result, in 
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all human probability, changed from victory to defeat. But 
all this was otherwise, because the hand of God was in it. 

The condition of an army, very frequently determines its 
success, or failure in an engagement. The Army of the 
Potomac had just marched over two hundred miles. The 
weather, during their march, was cloudy and rainy, render- 
ing the roads muddy, and their march fatiguing. Many 
Corps were yet far from the field of battle when it began. 
Under the spur of the sound of artillery, heard in the dis- 
tance, they came up hurriedly, took their positions, and be- 
gan the work of intrenchment. They were a tired army, 
needing rest, sleep, and food to bring them into their highest 
state of courage and hope, strength and efficiency ; and 
they were outnumbered by their antagonists, not less than 
twenty thousand men. The Army of Virginia was in a very 
different condition. It had marched leisurely into the loyal 
States. It was in perfect discipline, rested, well-fed, and fully 
equipped. It was composed of veterans, baptized in fire. 
It was led by a General, under whom it had fought for years, 
whose military genius had given it renown, and whom it re- 
garded as invincible. 

The crises of a battle constitute the turning points of vic- 
tory. They were numerous, and they were ours. The pro- 
pitious arrival of the Sixth Corps, is one of them. A grand 
charge en masse, was being made across the plain, the Third 
Corps was broken, the Second and Fifth came to their sup- 
port; but all combined were unable to check the advancing 
column. The crisis had arrived. But with it, the arrival of 
Sedgwick’s Corps. They had marched thirty hours, and 
were foot-sore, worn and weary. They were ordered to the 
charge. Without hesitation, they flung away their knap- 
sacks, forgot their fatigue and hunger, rushed forward, threw 
themselves into the fight, repulsed the enemy, and saved the 
day. 

Immediately in the rear of the Cemetery, on the Taney- 
town road, stood a small white house. It was occupied by 
General Meade as his Head-Quarters. It was exposed to 
the fire of a hundred guns for hours. The shells passed over 
it, fell all around it, struck different parts of it, and exploded 
near it. One entered the chimney, but its fuse went out, 
and it fell down harmless. Sixteen horses tied around 
it were killed, and many of his Staff made hair-breadth es- 
capes, so that while Lee was covered by the Hospital Flag 
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on the cupola of the College, Meade, although exposed to a 
storm of artillery, was covered by the hollow of God’s hand, 
and remained, unmoved and unharmed. Once the enemy 
had almost reached our entrenchments on our left, when an 
enfilading fire from Cemetery Hill mowed them down. At 
another time they had come up to our very guns in the cen- 
tre, and were about turning them upon our own men, when 
they were driven back at the point of the bayonet, Again 
they made a desperate effort to turn our right flank, and had 
succeeded so far as to hold part of our position, but they 
were, nevertheless, repulsed with dreadful slaughter. The 
marks of the fierceness of this encounter, are visible on the 
trees of half a mile of woods, and exceed anything we could 
have imagined to be possible. 

The so-call accidents or mishaps of a battle, frequently 
determine its result. We had none at Gettysburg. Every- 
thing wanted was there, and every thing was in its place. 
There was no panic as at Bull Run; no blundering as at 
Ball’s Bluff; no treachery as at Harper’s-Ferry ; no breaking 
as at Chancellorvile; no disobedience of orders as at Ma- 
nassas ; no dereliction of duty as at Fredericksburg. There 
was military ability of a high order, displayed in disposition 
and strategy, by the Commanding-General, efficient codpera- 
tion on the part of the subordinate officers, and courage and 
endurance never excelled, on the part of the rank of file. 

Nor can we omit the circumstance, that the battle was 
fought in Pennsylvania. The Army of Virginia had invaded 
the North, in defiance of the Army of the Potomac. It had 
run riot in Maryland, and the border counties of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was flushed with victory and laden with spoils. It 
was proud and boastful, self-inflated and arrogant. Its Gen- 
eral looked with disdain upon his antagonist, and took the 
offensive, in the full assurance, that he could overwhelm him 
with defeat, and become the dictator of the terms of peace, 
either at Philadelphia or Washington, as might best suit his 
convenience, and the pleasure of Jefferson Davis. But 
it was to fight on loyal soil, and though it did fight with the 
desperation of invaders, it fought under the cause of ‘Trea- 
son. With the Army of the Potomac all this was different. 
It had marched from the soil of Virginia to that of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was now in the North; on free soil; at home. It 
was called upon to expel the invader, and drive him from our 
borders. It felt that the eye of the nation was fixed upon 
it, and the hopes of millions concentered in it. And, al- 
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though it fought an enemy, who had repulsed it at Freder- 
icksburg, and before whom it had retreated, when they last 
met at Chancellorville, it nevertheless fought him on the soil 
of a Free State, in Pennsylvania—fought him under the in- 
spiration of Home, Loyalty and Liberty. 

And now, when we putall the links of this chain of circum- 
stances together, it seems to us, that the hand of God 
becomes clearly manifest, not only in forging each link, but 
also in connecting them all together, and forming an entire 
chain. How easy it would have been for one or the other of 
these circumstances to turn out differently. And if this had 
been the case, who can doubt, that the Battle of Gettysburg 
might, and in all human probability would have been lost. 
And as an inspired writer could declare, after a successful 
engagement of David with the Philistines, ‘The Lord 
wrought a great victory that day ;’’ so too are we called upon 
to acknowledge, that God wrought a great victory for us at 
Gettysburg. Who can doubt, that God in his great good- 
ness, so ordered all these circumstances, that in their 
combined and concentrated influence, they should give us the 
victory. Yes! God gave us the General; God gave us the 
position ; God gave us the defensive ; God gave us the turning 
points of the battle; God gave us the soil of Pennsylvania; 
God gave us the invigoration of courage; God gave us the in- 
spiration of patriotism ; God gave us the stimulus of the Right; 
God gave us the Baptism of Liberty ; God gave us the victory ! 

The hand of God may also be traced in our defeats. 
Great and numerous as our victories have been, they have 
not been granted, without being interspersed with defeats. 
And although our defeats have not been so frequent as our 
victories, they have been sufficiently disastrous to exert a 
mighty influence upon us, and thus to become, under the 
hand of God, a salutary ordeal, through which he deemed it 
necessary that the nation should pass. 

Our defeats have become a rod of correction in the hand 
of God, to convince us of our errors of opinion in regard to 
the character, design, and strength of the Rebellion. We 
thought at first, that it was a sudden ebullition of passion, 
aroused by the loss of the presidential election, and which 
having neither method nor determination, would soon spend 
its force and then subside; but defeat has taught us that it 
had its origin in a long cherished desire for secession; and 
that for the accomplishment of its end, it had formed a deep 
seated conspiracy, for the outbreak of which, the election of 
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Mr. Lincoln, furnished the mere pretext. We also thought 
that the design of the Rebels, in passing secession ordinances, 
was to secure some additional guarantee, for the security of 
slavery in the States, and hence we hastened to eall a Peace 
Convention, to pass compromise resolutions, and to propose 
constitutional amendments; but our defeats in all these 
efforts taught us, that their object was, not to gain some 
sectional advantage through the long tried specific, Com- 
promise, but that it was, to dissolve the Union and overthrow 
the Government. 

When the Rebellion exhibited its determination, by making 
military preparation, and warlike demonstrations, seizing 
forts, stealing arms and ammunition, robbing mints, and set- 
ting at defiance the authority of the Government, we imagined 
in our simplicity, that it could be mollified by the political 
panacea, called Non-Coercion ; but the shot fired at the Star 
of the West, and the thunder of the batteries which com- 
pelled Fort Sumpter to surrender, and Major Anderson to 
lower The Star Spangled Banner to traitors, in arms against 
their country, soon dispelled the delusion. 

When the Rebellion called out its forces, marshalled an 
army, marched on Washington, and threatened the Capitol, 
the President thought that seventy-five thousand men would 
be amply sufficient to repel and scatter them, and the philo- 
sophic statesman at the head of the Cabinet, uttered the 
oracular opinion, that it would be quelled in ninety days; 
but the defeat of Big Bethel, at Bull Run, and at Ball’s 
Bluff, convinced Mr. Lincoln of his under estimate of its 
strength, and induced him to call out half a million of men 
to subdue it. 

When the Rebellion developed military resources, adequate 
to meet and contend with this enormous force, repulsing it on 
the Peninsula, routing it at Manassas, confronting it in Ken- 
tucky, bafiling it in Missouri, threatening Ohio, and invading 
Maryland, we became convinced that it was a rebellion of 
unparalleled magnitude, and that to put it down, we needed 
a million of men. Defeat so educated the nation, that it 
welcomed the first draft. 

And when the Rebellion was able, notwithstanding all this 
array of military power, to blockade the Mississippi, to dis- 
pute our re-occupancy of Louisiana, Tennessee and Arkansas, 
to repulse us at Fredericksburg and Chancellorville, to over- 
run Western Maryland, to press onward to Pennsylvania, 
and to march upon and occupy Chambersburg, Carlisle, York 
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and Gettysburg, then the last scales fell from our eyes, we 
saw the colossal proportions of the Rebellion, and became 
fully convinced, that to defend the life of the Nation, it was 
indispensable, that a law should be passed empowering the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief, to call out the entire 
strength of the Republic, should the exigencies of the war 
demand it. And under the spur of defeat it was done. 

Our defeats have been made by the hand of God, a school 
of experience, in which we have learned the folly and absurd- 
ity of our first war policy. What was it? It was the poli- 
cy of conciliation. It constituted the American invention, 
for conducting war on peace principles. It ignored the first 
great political commandment, Salus populi suprema est lex 
which freely translated means, The salvation of the nation 
is the supreme law of the land; and it gave no heed to the 
second, which was like unto it, viz. “In war, weaken the 
enemy and strengthen yourself, by the use of all the means 
sanctioned by the code of civilized warfare. It involved the 
contradiction of waging a war, according to the Constitution, 
for the suppression of rebellion, and at the same time ignor- 
ing the fact, that according to the Constitution, traitors in 
arms against it have forfeited all rights under it, and deserv- 
ed nothing but confiscation and death. It was the arroga- 
tion of the possession of greater wisdom in political affairs 
than He who said, “They that take the sword, shall perish 
by the sword.” 

Under the guidance of this policy, we began by endeavor- 
ing to banish the thought of Slavery frown our minds, inter- 
dicting the mention of it by the lip, restricting the pen 
from writing, and prohibiting the press from printing it. 
Let Slavery alone! was the specific of conciliation. Defeat 
soon taught us the folly of supposing, that conciliation would 
pacify an organized rebellion, and that it could be suppress- 
ed, without touching its cause. This brought us so far, as 
to begin to think and speak, write and print, something on 
the subject of the bondman and the free man of color; but 
we were yet very far from offering freedom to the one, and 
acknowledging the manhood of the other. We still gave 
assurances to disloyal masters, that their slaves should not 
be disturbed, and when, under the instincts of freedom, they 
fled to our lines, our Generals ordered them to be seized, and 
returned under escort to their owners. Defeat cured us of 
this absurdity, and advanced us another step. We were now 
willing to see them leave their masters and come within our 
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lines, and while we were unwilling to become slave-catchers 
for Rebels, we could not bear the thought of putting a spade 
into their hands to dig in our trenches, much less to take a 
musket and fire it at a traitor-master in arms against the 
government. Defeat knocked this stupidity out of us, and 
compelled us to make another advance. We were then pre- 
pared to declare the slaves of masters, who were actually en- 
gaged in fighting against the Union, free, encouraged them 
to take refuge in our camps, where we gave them protection, 
and furnished them employment. But we still thought, it 
would be too humiliating to us, and too aggravating te our 
foes, to enrol and arm them as soldiers of the United States. 
Defeat has, however, at last conquered our prejudices, and 
we now raise regiments among the slaves, accept recruits 
from among the free people of color, draft them with the same 
wheel, which draws the name of the white man, equip them 
as soldiers, give them a position in our armies, and confer 
upon them the place of honor. And notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which they have labored, they have vin- 
dicated their claim to manhood, covered themselves all over 
with glory, and demonstrated the folly of the former, and 
the wisdom of the present, war policy of the Government. 
Our defeats have also become the scourge in the hands of 
God, to constrain us to do right. We had become so aceus- 
tomed to oppression, under the yoke of which, we subjected 
the African to hopeless bondage, that our eyes were closed, 
both to the enormity of this national sin, and to the political 
and moral dangers, to which we were thus exposing our- 
selves. To conciliate the Slave Oligarchy, we were anxious 
to amend the Constitution, as to render it forever impossible 
to remove Slavery from the seceded States. We were willing 
to go farther ; still to declare that we would never interfere 
with it, in any of the territory of the United States. Yes! 
Unlike our fathers, who would not tolerate the word slave in the 
Constitution, and who while they granted an indirect protec- 
tion to it, nevertheless, did so in the expressed hope, that the 
States would themselves, eradicate it from the land, we were 
not ashamed to propose to compound a felony, to become 
partakers of other men’s sins, by obligating ourselves and our 
posterity, to let Slavery alone, politically and morally for- 
ever. But the hand of God, being in the war, was stretched 
forth, to prevent us from becoming participes eriminis with 
Slavery, and committing national suicide. When Butler, 
the patriot-son of Massachusetts, uttered the magic words, 
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Contraband of war, over the head of a fugitive slave, the 
politicians turned pale, their knees trembled, and they ask~ 
ed in consternation, To what are we now coming? When 
‘Fremont—the gifted path-finder—the representative man of 
Freedom, issued the Military Order in Missouri, ‘And if 
he (the Rebel in arms) have slaves, they are hereby declared 
forever free,” and Hunter re-issued it in South Carolina, and 
Sherman did the same in Louisiana, its authoritative force 
was broken by the modification and recall of the cautious and 
prudent, though honest and patriotic, President. When Se- 
cession first showed its teeth, and exhibited its brazen point, 
Congress, though elected under the banner upon which was 
inscribed the motto, “Restriction to Slavery in the terri- 
tories,”’ was intimidated and refused to insert the Wilmot Pro- 
viso into the territorial bills before it. But defeat has chang- 
ed our views, corrected our mistakes, weaned us from our idols, 
rebuked us for our sins, and brought us to repentance. The 
politicians now not only endorse Butler’s position ; but re- 
gard it, as behind the times ; our Generals, not only imitate 
Fremont in declaring slaves free, but they command the 
Freedmen, as soldiers in their armies, redeemed from bond- 
age ; Congress has not only passed a Confiscation act, but it 
has prohibited Slavery from ever entering the territories, and 
banished it from the Dirtrict of Columbia; and the Presi- 
dent has not only, as the Chief Magistrate of the nation, re- 
commended the passage of an act, offering compensation to 
the loyal Border States, for the manumission of their slaves, 
but he has, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
issued a Proclamation of Emancipation, striking the chains 
of servitude from the hands of three millions of Africans in 
the rebellious States. And while political demagogues have 
endeavored, under the stimulus of party feeling, to delude 
the people, and array them against the Government, because 
it has done right, their efforts have proved utterly abortive, 
and the nation has risen up in the majesty of its strength, 
and declared in tones of thunder, that it would stand by the 
Government, because the Government, under the goadings of 
defeat, has been made to stand by the Right. 

III. And the hand of God will also be seen in the end of 
this war. War is a terrible calamity: civil war superlative- 
ly so. We deprecated this war, with natural and awful 
dread. To avert it, we stood prepared to do almost anything, 
regardless of its moral character, or ultimate consequences. 
When all efforts to prevent it failed, we hoped that it would 
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come to a speedy end. But we have been disappointed, for 
the war has raged more than three years. It had a begin- 
ning; it has made destructive progress; it must come to an 
end. And as we have traced the hand of God in its origin, 
and discovered its presence, in both victory and defeat, dur- 
ing its ongoing, we shall also behold it in its end—in the time 
of its end—in the manner of its end—in the results of the 
end. 

Does the reader ask, Where will it end? That God 
only knows; we do not, bnt we do know that his hand will 
determine the time of its end. Turning the telescope of the 
philosophy of history back, and examining the different pha- 
ses of the war, with the immediate results attained at this 
and that period of its progress, we can readily discover, that 
if it had closed with the year in which it began, it might 
have proved disastrous to the nation; and that if it had even 
reached its limit, with the termination of the second year of 
its progress, all the invaluable moral and political results 
secured since that time, would have been lost. And as the 
philosophy of redemption teaches, that great spiritual bless- 
ings can only be secured through vicarious suffering ; so too, 
does the philosophy of history teach, that great national 
blessings, can only be attained through physical suffering. 
And as the hand of God overrules evil for good in the moral 
world, so to does his hand overrule evil for good in the po- 
litical world. Now, if God be the founder of this nation, as 
the fathers of it believed, then must he have a corresponding 
end to accomplish through it. And if his hand be in this 
war, then will he so regulate it, as to constitute it a means 
for the furtherance of that end. And what end can be re- 
garded as commensurate with the establishment and preser- 
vation of the American nation? It is not conjecture to 
answer, The founding of an Asylum of Liberty. But 
Slavery is the very opposite of Liberty, and as we have tol- 
erated and extended it, its presence rendered it impossible 
for us to attain our end. And if God has ordained that this 
nation shall fully answer its end, then must Slavery—the 
disturber of its peace—the defiler of its sanctuary—the can- 
cer at its heart—be cast out; and the war cannot and will 
not end, until this result is secured beyond a peradventure. 
The barriers, in the way of attaining “a consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished,” have been numerous and formidable, 
but the hand of God has been made strikingly visible in re- 
moving them. The obligation to protect Slavery, imposed 
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by the compact of the Constitution, was removed by the 
Rebels themselves when they cancelled the bond, and repu- 
diated the obligations it imposed upon them. Foreign inter- 
vention has been prevented by Might, by Diplomacy, by 
Emancipation. And Northern partisanship has been over- 
thrown by the spirit of loyalty and patriotism, liberty and 
religion, exhibited at the Ballot-Box. And from all this, 
we venture to draw the conclusion, that just as soon as the 
nation shall, under the discipline of war, be purified from 
political corruption, educated in political principle, weaned 
from the love of human bondage, elevated in moral excellen- 
cy, and induced to form the governing purpose to support the 
government, to defend the right and to maintain the Ameri- 
can axiom of Liberty, at all hazards and at every sacrifice, 
then, and then only will the war cease; for then, and then 
only will the nation be prepared for peace; and then, and 
then only, can peace become permanent and prove a blessing. 

Does the reader ask again, In what manner will it end? 
That too, God only knows. But as there is always a moral 
stand-point from which we may contemplate war, according 
to which it has a right and a wrong; and as God is the God 
of the right and the enemy of the wrong, it follows that God 
must look with favor upon the side of the right. And as 
the question in dispute in this war, is none other than 
whether Slavery be right, and ought to be protected and ex- 
tended; or whether Slavery be wrong, and ought to be 
restricted and abolished; or whether Liberty be right, and 
ought to be fostered and disseminated, or whether it be 
wrong, and ought to be circumscribed and overthrown; and 
as from the instincts of humanity, the dictates of reason, 
and the imperatives of the law of God, it becomes indispu- 
tably clear, that Liberty is right, and Slavery wrong, it 
follows, that God must take sides with Liberty against Sla- 
very. And as “the powers that be are ordained of God ;” 
and as government is “tan ordinance of God ;” and as rulers 
who exercise these powers and administer the government, 
are the ministers of God, to execute wrath upon evil doers, 
and to inflict political condemnation upon rebels who resist the 
powers of the administrators of government, it follows that 
God must approve of the cause of government, and condemn 
the cause of rebellion. And as the Confederate States of 
America have inaugurated a gigantic rebellion against the 
United States of America; and as the Government of the 
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United States is the best form of government ever devised 
by man, and as the rebellion of the Confederate States is 
the most unjustifiable and wicked that the world has ever 
seen, it follows that God must espouse the cause of the Uni- 
ted States, and frown upon the cause of the Confederate 
States. And as God’s hand is in this war, it must become 
manifest in determining the manner in which it shall end. 
And under the guidance of the light of God’s Word, the ex- 
amples of history, and the progress already made towards a 
successful termination, we conclude that it will end in favor 
of the North, involving the maintenance of the supremacy 
of the Federal Government, the preservation of the integrity 
of the Constitution, the perpetuity of the American Union, 
and the indestructability of the life of the nation. 

And what can prevent the war from ending in this man- 
ner? Nothing, which appears in the sphere of human vision, 
except a general apostacy of the nation. Should it embrace 
again the errors of opinion corrected, return to the course of 
folly reproved, abandon the right to which it has been 
brought, and undo all that it has done towards the extinc- 
tion of Slavery, then it would be possible that the hand of God 
might be withdrawn from aiding us, and our enemies might be- 
come victorious, either in subjecting us to their rule, or in dis- 
membering the Republic. And what would allthis involve? It 
would involve a compromise with traitors in arms, an abandon- 
ment of the war policy of the Administration, the re-establish- 
ment of Slavery in the District of Columbia; the removal of 
the ban of Slavery in all the territories, the withdrawal of the 
offer of compensation to the border States for the liberation 
of their slaves; the transformation of Western Virginia into 
a Slave State again, the repudiation of emancipation by 
Missouri, the re-establishment of Slavery in Maryland, the 
abandonment of the Union by Kentucky and Tennessee ; 
the repeal of the Proclamation of Freedom ; the remanding 
into Slavery of the millions declared free; yea, the offering 
up of Liberty, to be slaughtered as a sacrifice on the block of 
Slavery, by the blood-stained hands of Southern traitors and 
rebels, aided by Northern sympathizers and abettors. 

And when will all these things come to pass? We shall 
make another compromise with slavery when it indemnifies 
us for al] that we have lost in life and treasure, pain and an- 
guish, by its violation of all the rest. We shall adopt the 
white-glove war policy again, when the fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, widows and orphans, bereaved by it, 
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shall forget their sorrows and cease to mourn. We shall en- 
throne Slavery in the District of Columbia again, at the time 
when we shall celebrate the coronation of Jefferson Davis, as 
the Emperor of all the United States. We shall withdraw 
our offer of compensation to the border States, when the 
United States Treasury shall be declared bankrupt in the 
national exchange of the world. Western Virginia will be- 
come a Slave State again, when her mountains shall sink to 
the level of her plains. Emancipation will be repudiated by 
Missouri when her iron mountains shall be transformed into 
lead. Maryland will re-enslave her freedmen when the Po- 
tomac shall flow over the Alleghanies. Kentucky will 
abandon the Union when the name of Henry Clay shall fade 
from the memory of her sons, and Tennessee will do the 
same, when the bones of Andrew Jackson shall be burned 
on the funeral pile of the State. We shall repeal the bills 
restricting slavery in the territories, by the Congress chosen 
at the time when Vallandigham shall be elected President of 
the United States. We shall offer up Liberty to be sacrific- 
ed, when the Plymouth Rock shall be exported for mer- 
chandise, and New England blotted from the mass of the 
Union. And Abraham Lincoln will recall the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, and remand the freedmen into bondage 
again, when the dead shall rise from their graves, and live 
and move and have their being on earth again. And does 
the reader ask, finally: What shall its immediate and ulti- 
mate results be? If as we have just seen, the hand of God 
will become manifest in determing when and how it will end, 
80, too, will it become manifest in securing its legitimate results. 
The war, ended by the entire overthrow of the rebellion, 
must bring with it a most extraordinary political transforma- 
tion. It will introduce the era of a new creation in the 
sphere of politics. Old things will pass away, and all things 
will become new. Slavery will receive its death blow and 
die. The moral impurities, which flowed from it, will be 
cast off. The degradation to which it subjected the Afri- 
can race will cease. The ignorance and poverty which it 
engendered, will be removed. The aristocracy which it bred, 
will collapse. And the disturbance which it was constantly 
creating, as an element of discord in the body politic, will 
come to an end. The African, so long down-trodden, will rise 
under the fostering care of education and religion. Labor 
will become honorable, under a uniform system, over the 
whole land. Emigration will pour into the South ; Northern 
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enterprise will cultivate its fields and develop its resources. 
Free schools will radiate light from athousand centres. The 
Word of God will be unbound; the Church of Christ will be 
relieved from the incubus of slavery, with all its concomi- 
tants. The pulpit, with its tongue loosed, will declare the 
whole counsel of God; and the desert of the sunny, but 
once slave-cursed South, will blossom as the rose. The slave- 
holders will see both the folly and the iniquity of their 
course; the poor whites of the South, who supported them 
in it, will learn that they made themselves the arbiters of 
their own fate, and the whole North will be ashamed that it 
could even connive at so monstrous a crime. A better un- 
derstanding will take place among the people; sectional 
jealousies and animosities will cease, and the nation in all its 
parts will become homogeneous. 

Slavery removed, it will cease to be an element of corrup- 
tion in our political campaigns, and the elective franchise will 
be restored to comparative purity. The seven devils of party 
spirit will be cast out, and the pure spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism will enter in. The false political motives, involv- 
ing the odious principle, that the end sanctifies the means, 
will be scouted from the minds of the people, and their po- 
litical conduct will be saved from their corrupting influence. 
The Declaration of Independence will be re-affirmed, and the 
inalienable rights of man every where acknowledged. The 
Constitution, according to the design of its framers, will 
need no alteration as the organic law of a nation of freemen, 
save perhaps an article prohibiting slavery forever. And the 
Union will be perpetuated; not the Union as it was, nor the 
Union as it is; not the Union as the fathers made it, but the 
Union as the fathers designed that it should become; not 
the Union which the degenerate Slave States refused to 
make it, as their fathers had enjoined upon them, but the 
Union as, under the hand of God, the loyal States shall be 
constrained to make it; not the Union of States half slave 
and half free, but the Union of States, all loyal and free. 

And then will commence the new era of self-government 
in America. ‘Then will begin a career of national progress, 
such as the world has never seen. ll the resources of the 
land will be rapidly developed, emigration will multiply, the 
population will increase, agriculture will be augmented, com- 
merce will be extended, mechanism will be encouraged, labor 
will be rewarded, education will become universal, science 
will be cultivated, literature will be disseminated, wealth will 
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abound, liberty will be enjoyed, and religion sanctify the 
nation. 

Yes, America, divested of slavery, will become consistent 
with herself, and under the fostering care of the hand of 
God, will become the mightiest nation on the globe. The 
force of her example will be felt among all the nations of 
the earth. And having herself become free, God will honor 
her as the standard-bearer of liberty among the nations ; 
and as she shall march forward, in the course marked out for 
her by Providence, she will, by her controlling influence, 
cause the thrones of despotism to totter and fall, the sceptre 
of tyranny and the yoke of bondage to be broken, and thus 
usher in the day of Jubilee, when the Angel of Freedom 
shall ascend the political heavens, and taking the trumpet of 
God, shall proclaim liberty to the earth, and to all the in- 
habitants thereof. 


ARTICLE VI. 


POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 
By Prof. Heyxry Ziecier, D. D., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


“And Paul earnestly beholding the council, said, ‘Men and 
brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before God, 
until this day.’”” Acts 23: 1. 


Tue apostle had been taken by his Jewish brethren, and 
dragged out of the temple, with the design of putting him to 
death. He was rescued by the Roman soldiers, and after 
some outrages having been committed on his person anil 
against his civil rights, he was admitted to a hearing. Dur- 
ing the progress of the investigation, we find the following 
charges preferred against him: ‘This is the man that teach- 
eth all men every where against the people and the law and 
this place ; and further, brought Greeks also into the temple 
and polluted this holy place.” ‘For we have found this man 
a pestilent fellow and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world, and a ring-leader of the sect of 
the Nazarenes, who also hath gone about to profane the tem- 
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le.” The Jews laid many and grievous complaints against 
Paul which they could not prove, while he answered for him- 
himself, ‘neither against the law of the Jews, neither against 
the temple, nor yet against Czesar have I offended any thing 
at all.’”” Acts 21: 28; 24:5, 6; and 25: 7, 8. 

Here are charges of a very grave character. Some are 
religious whilst others are political. The passage at the 
head of this article, is a reply to these charges, and defines 
the only true position of the minister of Christ, in regard to 
politics, or his duties as a citizen of the State. 

The word translated “Jive,” in this passage, signifies, to 
discharge one’s duties as a citizen of the state or government 
under which he lives. Starke, in his Bibel- Werk, in loco, 
renders the Greek words, a:oaxirevuor eo Ged, in German thus, 
“Gottbiirgerlich gedient,” “ein ehrbar biirgerliches Leben 
gefiihrt, wie einem ehrlichen Biirger zustehet.” The declar- 
ation of Paul, then, seems to be this: ‘Men and brethren, 
I have, with all good conscience, discharged my duties as a 
citizen before God, until this day.” 

We have, then, the following points clearly implied: First, 
That ministers of Christ, as all other men, are citizens of 
the government under which they live. Second, That as 
citizens, they have political duties to perform. Third, That 
they must make these duties matters of conscience. And, 
Fourth, That God is the ultimate tribunal before which con- 
science will be arraigned and to which it is amenable. 

I do not propose regularly and successively to discuss 
these several topics: my object is, to demonstrate, that min- 
isters of Christ are fully authorized to discuss the Bible- 
aspect of politics. In pursuance of this object, the follow- 
ing topics will claim our attention. The true import of poli- 
tics—politics and religion can not be wholly separated—God 
requires his ministers to preach his whole truth as faithfully 
when it relates to politics, as when it relates to any other 
subject. 


§ The True Import of Politics. 


By politics, very many persons understand, the contests of 
political parties for power, including all the manceuvering, 
wire-working, misrepresentations, falsehoods, and open-faced 
meanness, that are often practiced during our electioneering 
canpaigns, in our State Legislatures, and in our Federal 
Congress. But these excesses are no more a part of genu- 
ine politics, than are counterfeit coins the production of the 
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United States mint, or counterfeit notes, the issue of a re- 

sponsible bank, or hypocrites, the true disciples of Christ. 

Such excesses are often mixed up with politics, and it is to 

be lamented that it is so, but they are no part of genuine 
olities. 

Webster defines polities thus, “The science of govern- 
ment ;”’ or, “that part of ethics which consists in the regula- 
tion and government of a nation or State, for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace, and prosperity ; comprehending the 
defence of its existence and rights against foreign control or 
conquest, the augmentation of its strength and resources, 
and the protection of its citizens in their rights, with the 
preservation and improvement of their morals.” 

This definition includes in polities, four generic depart- 
ments, the defence of the existence and rights of a govern- 
ment or State against foreign control and conquest, the aug- 
mentation of the strength and resources of the State itself, 
the protection of its citizens in their rights, and the preser- 
vation and improvement of their morals. 

These four departments comprehend amongst other things, 
the following topics: (1.) Treaties and alliances with other 
nations; declaring and waging of wars; the formation of a 
Congress of Nations, for the purpose of arbitrating and 
settling inter-national disputes. (2.) Laws concerning taxes, 
imposts, agriculture, manufactures, public lands, commerce, 
internal improvements, postal arrangements, the annexation 
of new territories and States. (3.) Laws concerning judicial 
oaths, perjury, the rights of property, weights, measures, 
currency, interest, and health. Laws on behalf of the poor, 
the blind, the insane, &c. Also laws suppressing houses of 
ill-fame, gaming establishments, lotteries, duelling, tippling 
houses, drunkenness, X&c. (4.) Laws concerning blasphemy, 
profane swearing, the observance of the Sabbath, the mar- 
riage-institution, fornication, adultery, polygamy ; laws reg- 
ulating parental and filial duties ; laws concerning murder, 
theft, public education, &c. These are only a few of the 
numerous subjects, comprehended in Webster’s definition of 
politics. He adds to his definition, ‘Politics, as a science or 
an art, is a subject of vast extent and importance.” 

We perceive, then, that politics is not that mean, contemp- 
tible, polluting thing which some unprincipled politicians 
would have us believe, when they employ such expressions 
as the following, “dabbling in the muddy waters of politics.” 
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§ Politics and Religion can not be wholly separated. 


1. Politics and religion, from their very nature, run into 
and commingle with each other. Polities includes the major 
part of the duties of religion; and religion, on the other 
hand, or more properly, the Church is the depository of all 
the fundamental principles of politics. 

I will repeat a few of the many subjects, where politics 
and religion meet and occupy the same ground. Judicial 
oaths, perjury, the rights of property, the preservation of 
health; provision for the poor, the blind, the insane, Xc.; 
houses of ill-fame, gaming establishments, lotteries, duelling, 
drunkenness, blasphemy, profane swearing, the sabbath, the 
marriage-institution, fornication, adultery, polygamy, paren- 
tal and filial duties, murder, theft, robbery, servitude or sla- 
very, &c. These are all rightful subjects for political action, 
the State has a right to see that proper laws are enacted and 
enforced concerning them. Its safety and prosperity de- 
mand this. But these are all subjects which belong also to 
religion. Here, then, politics and religion meet together and 
occupy the same ground. It is impossible, therefore; wholly 
to separate them. 

2. God has himself connected politics and religion. God’s 
revelation to his Church is intended to treat mainly of re- 
ligion. This I need not undertake to prove. But it treats 
also, and to a considerable extent of politics. (a.) The di- 
vine authority for civil government. ‘Moses spake unto the 
Lord, saying, ‘Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, set a man over the congregation, who may go out be- 
fore them, and who may go in before them, and who may 
lead them out and who may bring them; that the congrega- 
tion of the Lord be not as sheep that have no shepherd.’ 
And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Take thee Joshua, the son 
of Nun, in whom is the Spirit, and lay thine hand upon 
him, and set him before Eleazar the priest and before all the 
congregation, and give him a charge in their sight. And 
thou shalt put some of thine honor upon him, that all the 
congregation of the children of Israel may be obedient.’” 
Num. 27: 15—20. ‘Rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Will thou not then be afraid of the power ? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same, for he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
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execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath but also for con- 
science sake: for, for this cause pay ye tribute also, for they 
are God’s ministers, attending continually upon this very 
thing,” Rom. 13 : 3-6. “We know that the law is good, if 
a man use it lawfully : knowing this that the law is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for 
the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for man- 
slayers, for whoremongers, for them that defile themselves 
with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured per- 
sons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to 
sound doctrine, according to the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God that was committed to my trust.”’ This last passage proves 
that the doctrines of the gospel are the true foundation of civil 
law, and that such laws ought to be tested by those doctrines. 
(b) The qualifications of civil rulers. ‘Thou shalt pro- 
vide out of all the people, able men, such as fear God men 
of truth, hating covetousness ; and place such over them to 
be rulers,’ Ex. 18 : 21. ‘Take you wise men, and under- 
standing, and known among your tribes, and I will make 
them rulers over you,” Deut. 1:13. “The God of Israel 
said, the Rock of Israel, spake to me: ‘He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. And he shall 
be as the light of the morning, when the sun ariseth, even 
a morning without clouds; as the tender grass springing out 
of the earth by clear shining after rain,” 2 Sam. 23: 3, 4. 
(c.) The duties of civil rulers. “I charged your judges 
at ecg time, saying: ‘Hear the causes between your brethren, 
and judge righteously between every man and his brother 
and the stranger that is with him. Ye shall not respect 
persons in judgment, but ye shall hear the small as well as 
the great: ye shall not be afraid of the face of man, for the 
judgment is God's,” Deut. 1:16. “Judges and officers 
shalt thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee throughout the tribes; and they shall judge 
the people with just judgment. Thou shalt not wrest judg- 
ment; thou shalt not respect persons, neither take a gift, 
for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise and pervert the 
words of the righteous,” Deut. 16: 18,19. ‘Thou shalt in 
any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord thy God 
shall choose. And it shall be that when he sitteth upon the 
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throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of the 
law in a book owt of that which is before the priests and Le- 
vites ; and it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all 
the days of his life, that he may learn to fear the Lord his 
God, to keep all the words of this law and these statutes to 
do them; that his heart be not lifted up above his brethren, 
and that he turn not aside from the commandments to the 
right hand nor to the left,” Deut. 17 : 15, 18-20. “It is an 
abomination to kings to commit wickedness, for the throne is 
established by righteousness,” Prov. 16:12. “The king that 
faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for- 
ever.” (d.) The duties of subjects towards civil rulers. “Thou 
shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people,” 
Ex. 22: 28. “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. Render, therefore, to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; 
fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor,” Rom. 13: 1, 2, 
7. “I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all 
men; for kings and for all that are in authority: that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and hon- 
esty. For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God, 
our Saviour,” 1 Tim. 2: 1-3. ‘Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates, 
to be ready to every good work,” Tit. 3: 1. 

From these quotations, and they are only a few specimens, 
for the Bible is full of them, it will be perceived how fear- 
lessly and faithfully the Word of God discusses politics. 
God has thus himself connected politics and religion, and 
man can not, he dare not separate them. I do not advocate 
the union of church and state. This has no foundation in 
the Bible. I leave the subject where God puts it. Politics 
run into religion; and religion includes politics. Govern- 
ment must acknowledge religion and legislate especially con- 
cerning its moral precepts; and religion must apply its 
principles to politics. This is the connection which God 
establishes between them; and I repeat it, we dare not 
destroy, no, not even disturb this connection. 
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§ God requires his Ministers to Proclaim his whole Truth 
as faithfully when it relates to Politics as when it relates 
to any other subject. 


We will take as our first specimen, the first chapter of 
Isaiah. The prophet tells us that he is about to deliver “‘the 
vision which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem ;” and 
he introduces it with the sublime language, “Hear, O hea- 
vens! and give ear, O earth! for the Lord hath spoken.” 
The whole address of the prophet to the end of the 16th 
verse, may be regarded as relating exclusively to their religious 
duties. But in the 17th verse, their rulers are also evidently 
addressed : “Seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge 
the fatherless; plead for the widow.” This is more evident 
from the 24d verse: “Thy princes are rebellious, and com- 
panions of thieves: every one loveth gifts, and followeth 
after rewards: they judge not the fatherless, neither doth 
the cause of the widow come unto them.” Also verse 26th: 
“And I will restore thy judges as at the first, and thy coun- 
sellors as at the beginning.” 

Take another example as found in the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter of Jeremiah. This passage is a part of God’s message 
through Jeremiah to King Zedekiah and his subjects, at the 
time when Nebuchadnezzar had invaded Judea, and had 
already taken many of its cities; and also after Zedekiah 
had made a covenant with his subjects to proclaim liberty to 
their servants: “When the king of Babylon’s army fought 
against Jerusalem and against all the cities of Judah that 
were left. * * This is the word that came unto Jeremiah 
from the Lord, after that the king Zedekiah had made a cov- 
enant with all the people-that were at Jerusalem to proclaim 
liberty unto them ; that every man should let his man-servant, 
and every man his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an He- 
brewess, yo free ; that none should serve himself of them, to 
wit, of a Jew his brother,” vs. 7-9. After this covenant 
had been made, the princes and people generally gave their 
Hebrew servants their freedom; but subsequently, they 
again enslaved them, vs. 10,11. Because of this latter act, 
Jeremiah received a special message from the Lord, to deliver 
to them. It is as follows: “Say, thus saith the Lord, the 
God of Israel: ‘I made a covenant with your fathers in the 
day that I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondmen, saying: at the end of seven years, 
let ye go every man his brother an Hebrew, which hath been 
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sold unto thee; and when he hath served thee six years, 
thou shalt let him go free from thee: but your fathers 
hearkened not unto men, neither inclined their ear. And ye 
were now turned and had done right in my sight, in pro- 
claiming liberty every man to his neighbor: and ye had 
made a covenant before me in the house which is called by 
my name; but ye turned and polluted my name, and caused 
every man his servant and every man his hand-maid, whom 
he had set at liberty at their pleasure, to return, and brought 
them into subjection, to be unto you for servants and for 
handmaids.’ ‘Therefore, thus saith the Lord: ‘Ye have not 
hearkened unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his 
brother and every one to his neighbor; behold, I proclaim 
liberty to you,’ saith the Lord, ‘to the sword, to the pesti- 
lence, and to the famine ; and I will make you to be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth. And I will give the 
men that have transgressed my covenant, * * the princes 
of Judah and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and 
the priests, and all the people of the land, * * I will even 
give them into the hand of their enemies, and into the hand 
of them that seek their life: and their dead bodies shall be 
for meat unto the fowls of the heaven, and to the beasts of 
the earth,’”’ vs. 13-20. 

Who will say that, in these two passages, the Bible does 
not enter the domain of politics? for we have rulers and sub- 
jects arraigned for their political actions, and the most terri- 
ble judgments are threatened on account of their misconduct. 
And we cannot invalidate these facts, by maintaining that 
these messages were delivered by civil officers or by private 
citizens belonging to some political party : they were received 
and delivered by the ministers of God, his own chosen 
prophets. 

Ministers of religion must, therefore, proclaim the whole 
truth as faithfully when it relates to politics as when it re- 
lates to any other subject. But it is often said, and said too, 
not unfrequently with the view of gagging the minister, 
“Preach Christ and him crucified.” Indeed, some persons 
would have us believe that this is a command to ministers, 
directing them to confine their instructions to subjects rela- 
ting to Christ, and mainly to his crucifixion. This passage 
will, therefore, for a few moments, receive our attention. It 
is found in 1 Cor. 2: 2. In the first chapter of this espistle, 
the apostle dwells mainly on the divisions which had crept 
into the Church of Corinth, on the power of the cross, and 
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on the inefficiency of human wisdom to secure man’s salva- 
tion. He proceeds then in the second chapter, to remind 
the Corinthians how he had preached the gospel when he was 
amongst them. He says in the first verse, second chapter : 
“And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excel- 
lency of en or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testi- 
mony of God.” This was reminding them, how he did not 
preach. Then he adds—and this is affirmative: ‘for I deter- 
mined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified,” v. 2. Does the Apostle mean to say, 
that he had never preached any thing else, any where, except 
“Jesus Christ, and him crucified?” or, that he never would 
preach anything else anywhere? or, that he never would 
preach anything else even among the Corinthians? Not a 
word of it. He simply tells the Corinthians what course he 
determined to pursue when he first preached the gospel 
amongst them. And his determination, in their case, when 
they relied so much on the power of human wisdom and elo- 
quence, was the dictate of heavenly wisdom, But to be 
satisfied that the preaching of this same apostle took a very 
wide range, we need only read the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the several epistles written by himself; indeed, his preaching 
and teaching very frequently enter the sphere of politics, 
I refer you to the quotations under part II. of this discus- 
sion, It is evident, therefore, that the apostles never 
intended this declaration to be a universal rule in regard to 
the matter of preaching even for himself, much Jess, for all 
ministers, in all ages, and under all circumstances. 

Again: Ministers in our day are not unfrequently advised, 
just as the ancient prophets were, not to meddle with politics. 
“And the Lord said unto me: ‘Amos, what seest thou?’ 
And I said, ‘a plumb-line.’ Then said the Lord, ‘Behold, I 
will set a plumb-line in the midst of my people Israel: I will 
not again pass by them any more: and the high places of 
Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall 
be laid waste; and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword.’ Then Amaziah the priest of Bethel, sent 
to Jeroboam king of Israel, saying: ‘Amos hath conspired 
against thee in the midst of the house of Israel; the land is 
not able to bear all his words. For thus Amos saith, Jero- 
boam shall die by the sword, and Israel shall surely be led 
away captive out of their own land.’”’ ‘This is the message 
of Amaziah to the king; here also follows his advice to 
Amos: “QO, thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Ju- 
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dah, and there eat bread and prophesy there; but prophesy 
not again any more at Bethel; for it is the king's chapel, 
and it is the king’s court.” But mark the reply of Amos: 
“Then answered Amos and said to Amaziah: ‘I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was an herd- 
man and a gatherer of sycamore-fruit; and the Lord took 
me as I followed the flock, and the Lord said unto me,’ ‘Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel.’ Now, therefore, hear thow 
the word of the Lord. Thou sayest, ‘Prophesy not against 
Israel, and drop not thy word against the house of Isaac.’ 
Therefore, thus saith the Lord,” viz., to this wicked adviser, 
Amaziah: “Thy wife shall be an harlot in the city, and thy 
sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, and thy land 
shall be divided by line; and thou shalt die in a polluted 
Jand; and Israel shall surely go into captivity forth of his 
land.” Amos 7 : 8-17. 

Again: All governments acknowledge or adopt some re- 
ligion. It has always been so, it is universally so now. In- 
deed, religion is a necessity in government. Hear what 
another has well said on this subject, “The State must use 
the truths of a personal God, a future state, and eternal ret- 
ributions for the character and deeds of man in this life. It 
must administer oaths, and in various ways render homage 
to the Deity. It must, by its own public acts, acknowledge 
some sacred rites, sacred days, and sacred books. No civil 
government can stand in the neglect of all religion, and no 
community can maintain its freedom without a government 
thus in some way acknowledging religion.” This being so, 
every government must choose some religion. And as God 
permits States, just as individuals, to choose for themselves, 
it follows that the religion of every government must be a 
matter of its own choice. For this choice it is responsible 
only to God. 

We are now prepared to advance astep farther. The 
State, having chosen its religion, is solemnly pledged and 
must conform its polities to the doctrines and moral precepts 
of its religion. If religion, as already shown, is a necessity 
in the State; and, if no government can stand or prosper 
without religion ; then, if a State has once determined what 
religion is best adapted to secure its prosperity, and has 
adopted that as its religion, I say, under these circumstances, 
it can not recede. It is solemnly pledged, it must conform 
its politics to the doctrines and moral precepts of its re- 
ligion. 
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We will make an application of this general principle. 
Whilst our government has never formally adopted the Chris- 
tian religion, we are, nevertheless, a Christian people; and 
as our government is a government of the people, we may 
safely say, that it is a Christian government. Our government, 
therefore, can not recede. It is solemnly pledged and must 
conform its politics to the doctrines and moral precepts of 
the Christian religion. Where now, do we find an emboidi- 
ment of our politics? Evidently, in our Declaration of In- 
dependence, in our Federal and State constitutions, in our 
laws, in our compromises, in our treaties with foreign pow- 
ers, and in our party-platforms. If so, it must be admitted, 
that these must all be tested by the grand Magna Charta of 
our religion, the Bible. If they conform not to its princi- 
ples, let it be shown, let it be known. 

And now, on whom devolves the duty of trying our poli- 
tics by the principles of the Bible? On whow, if not on 
God’s ministers? They are expressly set apart for the spe- 
cific purpose of expounding the word of God, and of apply- 
ing its principles to the actions and consciences of men. 
This all admit. But shall we stop our work whenever our 
exposition and application of the principles of the Bible 
come in conflict with the politics of our government? 
Never! At the peril of our lives, we must preach the whole 
truth, let it strike where it will, let it offend whom it will. 
But this may draw down upon us the displeasure and ana- 
themas of politicians and rulers. Be itso. To politicians 
and rulers we are not amenable for the performance of these 
duties, we are amenable only to our own consciences ani to 
our God. We must choose, therefore, to obey God rather 
man, and suffer the consequences. This is the course that 
was pursued by the prophets and apostles, and other holy 
men of old. See Dan. 3: 14—21; and 6: 13—17; and 
Acts 4:19; and 5:29. We must, therefore, preach the 
whole truth, let it strike where it will. If it comes in con- 
flict with politics, we must still preach the whole truth, if it 
condemns the principles and policy of any political party, or 
even of the administration, we are bound to preach the whole 
truth. We must do it, should it be even at the peril of our 
lives, We must be faithful to our trust, or we draw down 
upon us the displeasure of God. 

It may be asked, then, How do you propose to preach 
politics ? I reply, simply by testing politics by the princi- 
ples of the Bible. This is the minister’s privilege, it is his 
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sacred duty. He may thus test the Declaration of Indepeti- 
dence, our Federal and State constitutions and laws, the sub- 
jects of slavery, temperance, and the license-system, the de- 
cisions of our judges concerning constitutional-law and obli- 
gations, &c. Three reflections on the course here recom- 
mended will close this article : 

1. We would have purer politics and a better, more vigor- 
ous, and more stable government. Let it be understood and 
fully and freely admitted by all parties, that it is the minis- 
ter’s privilege and sacred duty to test our politics by the 
principles of the Christian religion. Let ministers faithfully 
and fearlessly perform this duty whenever the occasion and 
circumstances demand it, and the result would be that poli- 
ticians, in order to succeed, must conform their principles 
and plans to the principles of the Christian religion, or admit 
that they do not profess to be governed by those principles. 
It is self-evident, that in the former event, we would have 
purer politics. In the latter, all Christian men, indeed, all 
good citizens, would feel themselves bound to forsake such 
leaders and such parties. Thus, the line would be fairly 
drawn between those who are willing to conform their politics 
to the principles of the Christian religion, and those who 
ignore those principles in their politics. Thus egain, it must 
be evident that, if there is any power in our holy Christianity 
and any honesty in Christian men, Christian principles must 
triumph in our politics, and consequently the latter be grad- 
ually expurgated of its abuses and corruptions. In short, 
We would have purer politics. 

But the purer our politics, the better will be our govern- 
ment. The best government is that which secures most suc- 
cessfully the highest morality and happiness of its subjects. 
The more fully our politics become purified by, and conform 
to, the principles of the Christian religion, the better, there- 
fore, will be the government itself. 

Again: the vigor and stability of a government depend 
exclusively neither on its form, on its population, on its re- 
sources, nor on its military defences; but primarily and 
mainly, on the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” ‘Mercy and truth preserve the king ; and his 
throne is upholden by mercy.” “It is an abomination to 
kings to commit wickedness ; for the throne is established by 
righteousness.” Prov. 14: 384; 20: 28; and 16:12. We 
may yet add the following language of President Quincy : 
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“The great comprehensive truths, written in letters of living 
light on every page of our history, are these, human happi- 
ness has no security but freedom, freedom none but virtue, 
virtue none but knowledge ; and neither freedom, nor virtue, 
nor knowledge has any vigor or immortal hope except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the 
Christian religion.” 

2. We would enjoy more fully the renewing and sancti- 
Fying power of our holy Christianity. That the power 
which is inherent in, and which accompanies, the gospel, is 
very materialiy counteracted by the inconsistencies of its 
adherents, is a universal complaint amongst consistent minis- 
ters and laymen. Where do we find these inconsistencies 
more generally than in politics? Why is thisso? Let our 
politics be tested in the crucible of the gospel, and all this 
dross will be melted out. We object to Church and State 
union. And why? Mainly, because the State binds the 
Church with iron fetters and corrupts it with golden coins. 
And have we no such execrable union in our own country ? 
When ministers of Christ yield to the clamor, “Don’t meddle 
with politics,’’ and thus fail to test our politics by the princi- 
ples of the gospel, are they not fettered and corrupted? and 
that too by politics? by the State? Is not this, union of 
Church and State? not, indeed, an avowed, formal union; 
but, nevertheless, a practical one? and, therefore, so much 
the more dangerous because not perceived and not so re- 
garded? Let these fetters be riven asunder; let all our 
people understand, that the gospel dispenses no indulgences 
to political sinners; let the ministers of Christ be assured, 
that they may as fully and as freely test political principles 
and conduct, as they discuss the abstract doctrines of faith, 
repentance, regeneration, justification, sanctification, &c., 
and the result would be, that we would soon purge ourselves 
of many of the most flagrant inconsistencies of our Church 
members. Then the gospel would more fully exert its power, 
its renewing and sanctifying power on the heart and life. 

8. The time must come, it will come, when politics every- 
where, and in all its departments, will be fully tested and 
regulated by the principles of the gospel. The time is not 
far distant, when the “dominion,” and the “glory,” and the 
“kingdom,” shall be given to the “the Ancient of days,” and 
when “all people, and nations, and languages shall serve 
him ;” when the saints of the Most High shall take the king- 
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dom, and possess the kingdom forever, even forever and 
ever; when “the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom,” and when “all dominions shall 
serve and obey him.” The time is rapidly approaching, 
when Jesus Christ ‘shall have put down all rule and all au- 
thority and power; for he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet.’” Then “the kingdoms of this world” 
will have “become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ ;”” 
and then, “he shall reign forever and ever.” 

Call this the millennial reign, if you choose ; but be as- 
sured, that politics, everywhere, and in all its departments, 
will then be fully tested and regulated by the principles of 
the gospel. Will government and politicians willingly en- 
courage the approach of this coming reign? or will they 
oppose it, and meet their certain and eternal overthrow. 
‘“‘Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings; and be instructed, ye 
judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye 
perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” Ps. 
2: 10-12. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


War is a terrible evil. The suffering, the waste of human 
life, the vast territory it devastates, the demoralization which 
follows in its path, are only some of the painful fruits which 
it produces. As the desolating scourge sweeps along in its 
course, scarcely a home can be found that has not been smit- 
ten and made sad; the land is filled with grief and tears, 
with broken hearts and blighted hopes. Yet in the midst of 
the general gloom and the revolting carnage, who will say 
that war, in the hands of God, has not frequently proved a 
blessing? Fearful and cruel though its ravages be, it has its 
compensations, its bright and cheering aspects; the good 
often counterbalances the evil, the horrors of the deadly 
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strife are turned into benedictions, the wrath of man is made 
to praise the Sovereign of the universe. War may be conse- 
crated to holy purposes, and results follow, the most benign 
and salutary to our race. The darkness may be relieved in 
the noble spirit that may be evoked. Some of the finer feel- 
ings of the soul may be awakened, piety quickened, effort 
stimulated and our faith in an overruling Providence strength- 
ened. Whatever may be the immediate issues of the conflict, 
the Christian feels assured that in the final results God's 
glory will be advanced, and the good of his creatures pro- 
moted. 

Among the most striking features in our present struggle, 
there has, perhaps, been nothing more remarkable, more im- 
pressive, than the principle of benevolence which it has de- 
veloped. It has opened an ample and interesting field for 
Christian labor, which has been most earnestly and success- 
fully cultivated. Voluntary services have been rendered, 
sacrifices made and charities administered by the citizens of 
the United States, in a spirit of lofty patriotism and of a 
pure and undefiled religion, without a parallel in the history 
of the world. Imitating the blessed example of Him who 
went about doing good, Christian men have endeavored to mit- 
igate, so far as human sympathy and human effort could, the 
fearful evils of the war, relieving the suffering they could not 
prevent, directly and personally ministering to the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the wounded and dying, who have so 
nobly perilled their lives, and so freely poured out their blood 
in defence of their country. 

Thé nation had been summoned to save its life. Treason, 
which culminated in open and armed rebellion, unequaled in 
the perfidy of its inception and in the atrocity of its pro- 
gress, utterly indefensible by human or divine law, had 
assailed the Government and threatened its destruction. 
Misguided, wicked men attempted to tear down this beautiful 
structure, the wonder and admiration of the world, which our 
fathers built, consecrated by their prayers, and cemented 
with their blood; they were found fighting against that ban- 
ner beneath whose folds they were born, and laboring for the 
overthrow of that Constitution to which we are indebted for 
all our prosperity and power, and the high position the Re- 
public occupies among the nations of the earth. To this 
summons there was a prompt and cordial response. Brave 
men, not counting their lives dear, from all parts of the 
country repaired to the field of battle, gallantly to sustain the 
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honor and protect the flag of the country, and to maintain 
and perpetuate the Government our fathers bequeathed us. 
These noble and heroic men were worthy of our considera- 
tion, our kindest, most tender care. Their separation from 
loved ones at home, the trials and privations they were called 
to endure, their devotion and patriotism awakened the warm- 
est sympathy of the nation. The Government did what it 
could to supply their wants. But it could not do all to meet 
the demands of so great and so sudden an emergency, par- 
ticularly at the commencement of the war, when it was 
struggling for its very existence, and quickly sending forth 
its armies to the field for the preservation of our civil instita- 
tions. “Under ordinary circumstances the history of the 
great contests in our times,” says Dr. Léfler, one of the chief 
medical officers of the Prussian army, “has demonstrated 
that when war is about to break out, it is impossible 
for the official authorities to provide the means of succor with 
sufficient rapidity, and even in sufficient degree, for all possi- 
ble exigencies. It is to the charitable support and codpera- 
tion of the public that we must address ourselves, to surround 
the victims of the contest with all the care to which they 
have a deserved right, and which the hearts of the true phi- 
Janthropist must demand for unfortunate fellow-beings.”” In 
our unhappy contest the spontaneous bounties of the Chris- 
tian hearts of the country removed all difficulty. Voluntary 
agencies were promptly introduced to supplement the action 
of the Government. Various and multiform were their man- 
ifestations, and their influence was felt in the field, in the 
camp and in the hospital. Many individuals gave their gra- 
tuitous services to the work, or labored under the direction, 
or sanction of local communities or churches. Benevolent 
societies and relief associations were formed all over the 
loyal country for the alleviation of the miseries of war, and 
the promotion of the soldier’s comfort. The Sanitary Com- 
mission was, at an early period, organized, principally to aid 
the medical department and to provide for the material wants 
of the army. ‘Through its agency an immense quantity of 
stores has been distributed, and a vast amount of goo, ac- 
complished. ‘The large sums of money that have flowed into 
its treasury indicate the strong hold it has upon the affections 
of the people, and the deep interest with which our brave 
warriors are cherished. But it was soon discovered that in 
this, as well as in most of the Associations that had been 
formed, that some of the greatest necessities were only par- 
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tially met, and others were not even suggested; that more 
was required than the mere sanitary welfare of the Army 
and the Navy. The chaplains were few, and they, by the 
inexorable law of military service, were confined to their re- 
spective regiments and regimental hospitals, Men were 
needed to give spiritual comfort and advice, to mingle Chris- 
tian teaching and consolation with the relief of physical 
suffering, to minister to the spiritual wants of those who fell 
in the charge and were borne to the rear, wounded, mangled 
and dying; to enter the corps hospitals in the field where no 
chaplains are found, and to labor in the crowded tent among 
the multitudes, many of whom were so soon to appear in the 
presence of their Judge to render up their final account. It 
was under such circumstances, and to meet such wants, that 
the Christian Commission was organized. It was not de- 
signed to supersede any other agency, but to codperate with 
the Government and other institutions in their benevolent 
plans and efforts, and, also, more especially to meet those 
wants not contemplated in the purposes and designs of other 
organizations. The union of the material appliances with the 
spiritual was intended to prepare the mind more cordially for 
the reception of divine truth, to furnish the sick, the wounded 
and the dying with the assurance of Christ's presence and 
love, and the promised home in heaven, 

We propose in the present article to speak of the labors 
of the Christian Commission, so well known by the wide 
range of its operations, the perfection of its system and the 
efficiency of its action, and which has so generally received 
the generous support of our free and loyal people. Our 
facts are derived from the printed documents of the Associa- 
tion and personal observation gathered on the battle-field and 
in the different military hospitals. 

The Christian Commission, after much prayer and careful 
deliberation, was organized in the city of New York, Novem- 
ber 16th, 1861 by a Convention, composed of delegates rep- 
resenting various Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
United States. The character of its duties was defined at 
the meeting that brought it into existence ; its grand object, 
as avowed, was to promote the physical comfort, the spiritual 
welfare of our brave men in the Army and the Navy, in the 
field, the hospital, the prison, or wherever they may be found. 
That charity which is the highest of the Christian graces, 
and which is never weary in well doing, seemed to be the 
guiding motive of those who inaugurated the enterprise. A 
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plan of operations was adopted, the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, of the General in command and the 
Surgeon-General, secured, and the work, at once, commenced. 
And from the day of its organization until the present, 
the duties of the Commission have multiplied, new avenues 
of asefulness have opened and additional facilities afforded 
for fulfilling its high mission. The office of performing the 
service of the Good Samaritan to the sick in the hospital and 
the disabled in the field, of doing good to the bodies and 
souls of men, as enunciated by Mr. Stuart in the beginning, 
has ever since been steadily kept in view and faithfully mani- 
tained. 

But let us examine more particularly the principles, the 
prominent features, of this Institution whose good deeds are 
so highly appreciated. Its name is indicative of its national 
and Christian character. Like the Government it embraces 
within the range of its inflaence the whole Union and, like 
the Great Author of Christianity, it provides for the mater- 
ial and spiritual necessities of suffering humanity without re- 
gard to race, creed, or position. It aims to save life in the 
hour of peril, to ameliorate the condition of our soldiers and 
seamen, to perform in the midst of the war the office of a kind 
friend, to supply, as far as possible, the place of home, to 
furnish opportune and substantial relief when required, to 
bind up the wouuds, to pour in the wine and the oil of love 
and peace, to speak a word of sympathy and encouragement 
to the suffering and depressed, to bring the precious influen- 
ces of the Gospel to bear upon those who are far from home 
and its privileges exposed to the dangers and temptations 
peculiar to the camp, to arrest the thoughtless in their 
course and reclaim the wayward, to send forth the living, 
practical teacher, to whisper Christian consolation to the dy- 
ing and tell of the love of Jesus to the wounded and heavy- 
laden in heart, in the hope and full confidence of the most 
successful results. 

In addition to the general executive committee and its cen- 
tral office in Philadelphia under the direction of its able and 
honored President, George H. Stuart, who, by his disinter- 
ested toil, munificence and self-sacrifice, has won a name the 
Christian world will never let die, the Commission has its 
agencies, its branch organizations in the principal ci ies and 
towns of the land, engaged in collecting stores and procur- 
ing funds to carry on the work in the field. It has its exten- 
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sive bases of supplies for the different armies, and its care- 
fully organized corps of permanent agents, thoroughly 
acquainted with the countless wants of the soldiers and pre- 
pared to forward stores upon a requisition given by those in 
proximity to the scene of action. It maintains a constant 
supervision over the camp and field hospitals, and when spe- 
cial emergencies arise demanding extraordinary activity and 
energy, during and after every battle, its representatives are 
present dispensing with a bountiful hand whatever may con- 
tribute to the comfort and immediate relief of the wound- 
ed. It sends forth Christian ministers and pious laymen, 
voluntary agents, who labor without compensation, to dis- 
tribute with their own hands, under the direction of the 
surgeons, the stores gathered together, to circulate the Word 
of Life, religious newspapers and tracts, reading of a moral 
and instructive character and, in the true apostolic spirit, to 
beseech men to accept the offers of mercy, as the only ground 
of reconciliation and of trust. With a warm heart and will- 
ing mind it aids the surgeon, helps the chaplain, follows the 
army in its marches, goes into the trenches, courses along 
the picket-line and ministers personally to the suffering and 
the distressed. Its influence is felt wherever the dying, the 
wounded, the sick and the efllicted are to be found. It fur- 
nishes clothing to the destitute, nutritious food to the sick, 
books for military Hospitals, Posts and Gunboats, a supply 
of paper, envelopes, ink, pens, pencils, and the thousand 
comforts which are gratefully appreciated by the soldier, 
and which the Government never provides. It cheers with 
the consolations of religion those appointed to die, and as 
the soul passes from the body it receives its dying words and 
communicates the sad record to the bereaved at home. It ad- 
ministers Christian burial when practicable, and marks the place 
of interment for the satisfaction of distant friends. Besides 
the more private appeals and personal instructions given by 
the delegates in the tent and the hospital, public services are 
held from day to day, especially during the winter campaigns, 
chapels are erected, meetings for prayer and conference, or- 
ganized and the gospel faithfully preached. The thought is 
never forgotten by the Commission , that interests far great- 
er than those of time are at stake, that solemn responsibili- 
ties and eternal issues are involved, that the soul is of price- 
less value. 

This combination of the material and the spiritual, the 
temporal and the eternal, in the work of the Christian Com 
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mission, actualizes the idea of the Saviour. It is the practi: 
cal plan which he adopted, inculcated in his teachings and 
illustrated in his life. ‘These interests should not be separ- 
ated. “What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” Fearless of danger and tireless in its labors, with 
one hand the Commission feeds the hungry and carries bodily 
relief, and with the other directs to the Lamb of God and 
applies to sorrowing souls the precious hopes of the Gospel. 
This feature, which so prominently distinguishes the organi- 
zation and has from its origin marked its efforts, has pro- 
duced the most favorable impressions, and been accompanied 
with the happiest effects. Many who were thoughtless and 
indifferent on the subject of religion, and sowe who were 
sceptical and disposed to look upon the Church with hostile 
feelings, and only in connection with its forms and creeds, 
have been brought to feel that there is a reality in divine 
truth, that it influences its disciples to deeds of mercy and 
benevolence, breathes the spirit and reflects the image of the 
Master. The Commission does not forget, that whilst it is 
commanded to “Go and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” the blessed Saviour with approbation declares, “I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat; | was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in: naked 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” When the war is over and 
our noble heroes shall be permitted to return, thousands who 
entered the army, careless and unconcerned with regard to 
their eternal interests, will come forth unharmed by the 
perils of the camp, identified with the people of God, sincere, 
faithful, loving Christians whose first permanent impressions 
can be traced to this fundamental principle of the Christian 
Commission. “I should have perished in my sins,” said one 
whose heart had been touched and prepared for the reception 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus, by the kind attention mani- 
fested for his physical comfort, “had it not been for the pre- 
cious words, spoken to me by a member of the Christian 
Commission. I do not know who could have sent him to me, 
but the Lord.” “Ihave never thought or known much about 
churches or religion,” said another who had been the recipi- 
ent of the tender care and timely relief afforded by a dele- 
gate on the field, “but when I leave the service, I mean to 
know more, and [ intend to unite with the Church, to which 
the Christian Commission belongs.” Gratifying it is, that 
all our evangelical churches codperate in the work of the 
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Commission, that all contribute to its funds, furnish their 
religious periodicals, and labor to advance its interests; that 
all are represented in the Christian men, sent to the hospital 
and the battle-field. The Commission is an Institution which 
patriotism hallows, the Church favors and God blesses. 

But the Commission has enjoyed from the beginning ex- 
traordinary facilities for the prosecution of its work, for the 
accomplishment of its humane and Christian purposes. It 
possesses the unlimited confidence of the Government and 
the people; it has received the cordial commendation of our 
highest civil and military authorities. President Lincoln, 
over his own signature, says, ““The Christian and benevolent 
undertaking is too obviously proper and praiseworthy to ad- 
mit of any difference of opinion.” The Secretary of State 
says, ‘No one more heartily sympathizes with the objects, or 
more highly appreciates the labors of the Christian Commis- 
sion than I do.” The Secretary of War declares, “That 
among the benevolent associations, organized by patriotic and 
charitable men during the present war, none has surpassed 
the Christian Commission in zeal, energy and disinterested 
devotion.” The Lietenant-General officially directs, “That 
every facility consistent with the exigencies of the service be 
afforded the Commission for the performance of its religious 
and benevolent purposes in the armies of the United States, 
and the forts, garrisons, camps and military posts.” The 
members of the Commission, their agents and delegates, 
everywhere receive the assistance and codperation of the 
Generals in the field, the surgeons and the chaplains, and are 
treated with all the consideration due the important and no- 
ble work, in which they are engaged. Medical directors have 
expressed their warmest appreciation of the service ; Quarter- 
masters, Provost-marshals and others in authority, have, with 
every means in their power, aided the work. The General 
Government has cheerfully furnished the free transportation 
of men and supplies over all military railways, and generously 
granted many privileges and accommodations, restricted 
only by absolute military necessity. Railroad and steam- 
boat companies have, under proper regulations, very gener- 
ally given passes for the delegates of the Commission and for 
the transportation of their stores. The telegraph wires with- 
out charge have been used for the transmission of dispatches 
on business with the Institution, and every information and 
opportunity afforded to enable the Commission to carry for- 
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ward its appropriate and benevolent work intelligently and 
successfully. ‘The whole army is accessible to the labors of 
the Commission. Its delegates are welcomed at all points, its 
authority regarded and its influence felt. Inspired by love 
for their country, and animated by a love for Christ and 
souls, men of wealth, ability, high social position and great 
worth of character, have voluntarily given their services, and 
gone forth in this self-denying and ceaseless toil, this work of 
faith and labor of love. ‘The American Bible Society has 
granted copies of the sacred volume, for distribution ; Tract 
Societies and Publication Boards, their respective issues ; and 
Ladies’ Aids, and Relief Associations have all furnish- 
ed liberal and timely contributions. These facilities have 
enabled the Commission to do an extensive work at compara- 
tively small cost, to save thousands of dollars, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have been considered as neces- 
sary expenses, and to confer the greatest blessings upon our 
brave soldiers. The economical advantages, which the Com- 
mission enjoys, in the discharge of its assumed labors, are 
most remarkable, and its success in meeting every emergency, 
as it has been presented, has been unprecedented in the his- 
tory of benevolent operations. 

We have seen the object, the aims, the advantages of the 
Christian Commission, it is now natural to inquire what has 
been accomplished? Have the results been commensurate 
with the means employed? Have the designs of its philan- 
thropic founders been attained, the facilities enjoyed, im- 
proved, its high and responsible mission, fulfilled? “By 
their fruits ye shall knowthem.” In the application of this 
test, the Commission has nothing to fear; ‘weighed in the 
balances,” it will not be ‘found wanting.” Its work is be- 
fore the world, and cannot fail to excite the grateful regard, 
and secure the cordial approval of the patriot and the Chris- 
tian. Its efforts are among the brightest pages in the dark 
history of this war, waged for the maintenance of our na- 
tional life and the preservation of our free institutions; the 
results can only be approximated, eternity alone can reveal 
the extent and value of this wonderful, most useful and 
blessed agency, called into exercise, in these latter days, by 
the spirit of the gospel. We have carefully observed its 
practical operations, the self-sacrificing spirit of its laborers 
in the midst of scenes the most sad and touching, its zeal 
and enterprise, and we can, without hesitation, bear testi- 
mony to the benign influence which the Commission has 
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exerted. If we would fully appreciate the character of its 
work and learn the result of its labors, we must visit the 
Army of the Potomac, the Army of the Cumberland, the 
Army of the Ohio, the Army of Tennessee ; the battle-fields 
crimsoned with blood and the numerous hospitals and camps, 
spread over so large a portion of our territory; we must go 
to Antietam, to Gettysburg, to the Front of Petersburg, to 
City Point, the Valley of the Shenandoah, to Annapolis and 
Fortress Monroe, to Nashville, Chattanooga, Chickamauga 
and Atlanta, and we will be able to form some faint concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the work and its successful results. 
Of the value of its services witnesses are every where to be 
found among the innumerable multitudes of our brave boys 
who have been the grateful recipients of its benefactions. 
“Thousands of us who are now alive,” says one, “would have 
been dead long ago, but for the Christian Commission.” 
“The Christian Commission,” adds another, “has done more 
for the army than any other instrumentality which has been 
employed.” A third, when told that he must die in a few 
minutes, exclaims ‘Raise me on my knees that I may pray 
for the founders and delegates of the Christian Commission.” 
A soldier of the Army of the Cumberland, as he lay dying, 
took from his pocket a five dollar greenback and said, “It’s 
the only thing I have on earth, and I leave it as my last 
legacy to my best friend on earth—the Clivistiau Commission.” 
God bless the Christian Commission is the prayer that is 
echoed from many a heart in the army, at every station and 
on every field, wherever there is a sick, wounded, or dying 
soldier, requiring help. 

The Commission has saved many precious lives. It has been 
said after the most careful computation, that the subsequent 
neglect of the sick and wounded, of the extiausted and exposed, 
has destroyed five lives where bayonets and sabres, canister 
and grape, bullets and shells, have destroyed only one. In 
the battles of the Crimea, where only one Florence Nightin- 
gale labored, when disease attacked the allied forces, the 
mortality increased, until it reached the frightful proportion 
of nine hundred and seventeen deaths in every thousand men. 
But in our armies, through the salutary influences of kindred 
spirits, the Christian and Sanitary Commissions, and other 
benevolent agencies which have been brought into action, inde- 
pendently of all that the Government has done, the propor- 
tion has been reduced to fifty-three deaths in one thousand men. 
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A young soldier, who was wounded in the lungs at the battle 
of Gettysburg, was left on the field todie. The surgeon de- 
clared that the wound was fatal. He was found by a dele- 
gate of the Commission and tenderly cared for; he speedily 
recovered, and is, at present, a chaplain in the service. This 
is only one of many illustrations that could be cited. It 
has been repeatedly asserted as the calm conviction of sur- 
geons, and others, conversant with the state of things in Get- 
tysburg after the battle, that more than one thousand lives 
were saved by this agency alone. 

But the Commission, has also relieved a vast amount of 
suffering. The hearts of soldiers have been cheered and 
made strong, homes gladdened and comforted. We have 
seen the delegates labor night and day, in rain and shine, in 
heat and cold, allowing themselves scarcely any time for rest 
and the recuperation of their exhausted strength; with soap 
and sponge wash away the clotted blood and cleanse the fes- 
tering wounds ; with lint and bandage bind them up, take off 
the bloody, filthy garments ; distribute clothing and food ; with 
cordials strengthen the weak and fainting; with delicacies re- 
fresh the wearied and exhausted ; and nurse with the most 
tender care those who were dying, that the nation might live. 
At Gettysburg, after the battle, it rendered most efficient 
service and conferred incalculable benefits. How our poor 
wounded soldiers would otherwise have suffered on this blood- 
stained field may be easily imagined, when we remember that 
all the immediate country had been stripped of provisions, 
and the Government supplies had not yet arrived. Expecta- 
tion of an engagement, too, with the enewy before his escape 
across the Potomac, occasioned the withdrawal of nearly all 
our available men in the army, leaving very few to take care 
of the wounded. The town was one vast hospital. The 
College, the Theological Seminary, the Churches the Court- 
House, the public buildings and private residences, were filled 
with wounded and dying men. The groves in the rear, the 
tents erected under trees and in the open field, farm houses 
and capacious barns, adjacent to the town, all gave evidence 
of the terrific conflict through which we had just passed, in 
the mangled bodies every where to be seen. Twenty thousand 
were groaning under the influence of ghastly wounds, and 
writhing in agony, far from friends and the comforts of home. 
In this emergency the Commission promptly visited Gettys- 
burg on its errand of mercy, and but for the opportune aid 
which it afforded, the misery would have been greatly en- 
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hanced, the evils vastly aggravated. Its stores were soon 
on the ground, with warm hearts and strong hands to furnish 
immediate relief. On thisterrible field, a young pastor from 
the city of Philade!phia, for three consecutive days, carried 
water to the thirsty, until his feet became so blistered that he 
could no longer engage in his benevolent work. In one day 
a single delegate gave a glass of lemonade to each cone of 
more than a thousand men, leaving with him, at the same 
time, some nutritious food. At Fredericksburg nearly three 
hundred delegates were at work, night and day. At City 
Point in a single day the Commission gave delicacies to three 
thousand men. Just after the explosion of the mine at Pe- 
tersburg, the delegates distributed among our soldiers ninety 
gallons of tea, coffee or chocolate, per hour. After the battle 
of Nashville it is said that thirty-five thousand sheets of 
letter-paper and envelopes were, fer four or five days, on an 
average, daily distributed by the delegates of the Commis- 
sion, and more than one thousand letters written for the 
wounded and dying. When our army reached Savannah six 
thousand§ letters, the stationery and stamps of which the 
Commmission furnished, were written by our brave boys, all 
bronzed and weather-beaten, who had fought their way 
through so many obstacles, to gladden the hearts of loved 
ones at home. Even in the temporal aspect of the question, 
contemplating merely the material advantages of this Insti- 
tution, who can tell its value, or measure its influence ? 

But it performs another and a higher service, the results of 
which can only be understood and estimated in that day when 
all hearts shall be uncovered before God. This is the crowning 
glory of the work. The mitigation of physical suffering is 
important, but man is endowed with an immortal nature, 
which will live throughout the endless ages of eternity, either 
in bliss or woe, forever happy, or forever wretched. He is 
a sinner, and there is only one remedy, that which is provi- 
ded in the gospel. He must be cleansed in the blood of the 
atonement, and renewed by the Holy Ghost, or he is irre- 
trievably lost. The Commission conveys to him the precious 
tidings of redemption, of the love of Jesus and his power to 
save. ‘The word is preached by the delegates in camp and 
hospital, from tent to tent, to little groups and large 
assemblies, the truth enforced, the printed page distributed, 
the direct personal appeal, presented, and not without the 
appropriate, the promised results. Men who were thought- 
less and indifferent in the security of home, and even profane 
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and wicked when they first entered the army, often change 
and become serious on reaching the front; the wanderer is 
reclaimed and many homes have been gladdened by the news 
of the dead made alive ; there has been joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over repenting sinners, and the song of 
the heavenly host has swelled with new trophies of redeem- 
ing grace. Chapels have every where been erected, meetings 
for prayer held every night, crowded with attentive, anxious 
worshippers, with multitudes seeking special direction and 
special remembrance of God, that he may guide them into 
the way of life. The religious interest in the army, con- 
nected with the services, conducted under the auspices of the 
Christian Commission,has been most remarkable and thorough, 
precious seasons of grace have been enjoyed, and thousands 
hopefully converted to God. In Georgia within ten miles of 
the enemy’s pickets, in the course of ten days, one hundred 
were brought to surrender their hearts to the Lord. In 
Texas six hundred converts were found in a single 
brigade. At Harper’s-Ferry, within a brief period, one 
hundred and fifty witnessed a good confession, twenty-three 
of whom, at their own request, were publicly buptized. On 
the arrival of Sherman’s forces in Savannah, when the Wes- 
leyan chapel was placed at the service of the Commission and 
religious meetings announced, it was most touching to see the 
soldiers repairing thither by the hundreds and enter so 
heartily into the exercises, one and another rising, and with 
earnest and subdued feelings pleading for pardon ; and others 
speaking of the love of Jesus and of the great comfort their 
Christian hopes had imparted on their marches, in their 
trials and privations, and on the gory field of battle. Many 
of these who had, for four months, been daily under fire on 
the march from Chattanooga to Atlanta, spoke with a pathos 
and a fulness that indicated their sincerity, and impressed 
most deeply those who heard them. 

We have never at home attended religious meetings where 
more intense earnest feeling in reference to the interests of 
the soul was displayed than in the chapel exercises held 
every evening in front of Petersburg. How deeply affect- 
ing it was to hear our brave soldiers speak of their spiritual 
difficulties, and urge one another to fidelity in the Master's 
service. Their sincere, effective appeals to their comrades 
in arms who had not yet given their hearts to the Lord, were 
soul-stirring, and their fervid supplications to the mercy-seat 
for God's blessing upon the army and the country moved 
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every heart. More devoted piety, more earnest prayer and 
a firmer reliance upon the divine promises cannot be found 
in our most established congregations, than we here witness- 
ed among many of our soldiers. At every one of these 
meetings, which we attended, there were some who remained 
after the services for religious instruction and prayer. 
One night an interesting young man from England, a wan- 
derer from his father’s house, tarried, who was under the 
most pungent convictions occasioned apparently by the mere 
narrative of the Prodigal Son which had been read without 
any comment. The Word was blessed to his conversion, and 
he rejoiced in Christ. The same deep, religious feeling we 
noticed in visiting the men in the hospital tent. They al- 
ways seemed glad to listen to the truth, to unite in a hymn 
of praise and in petitions to the throne of grace. The atten- 
tion and confidence of these men, if properly approached, 
may always be secured. How many happy, dying scenes; 
peaceful, triumphant deaths we every day observed. Here 
isa dear boy from Pennsylvania, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, lying in an open shed on the hard ground, 
mortally wounded, just brought in from the field in the con- 
test which gained for us the Weldon Railroad. The surgeon 
has told him he cannot live. He is, however, very calm, 
and says, as we write his final message to his mother at home, 
“Tam not afraid to die. I have a hopein Christ. He is 
very precious to my soul’ Beside him is a man from New 
York city, connected with the Methodist Church. He, also, 
has been told that he cannot live. But he is not, in the 
least, disconcerted. He speaks with tenderness of his fam- 
ily at home and asks that a letter be written, and some mon- 
ey in his pocket be forwarded to them, adding that he had 
committed all his interests to the keeping of his Redeemer 
who would do what was best. To the right is another who 
had been trained in the Lutheran faith. With great compo- 
sure he says, that before he went into the engagement he 
felt prepared for death, that he had cheerfully given his life 
for his country, that his trust was in an all-sufficient Saviour, 
who had done so much for him. There lies a noble youth 
from the State of Maine, whose expression of countenance we 
shall never forget. We remarked, as we took him by the 
hand, “You seem, my dear friend, very ill.”’ “Yes!” he 
replied, ‘I am just waiting for my Saviour. Last night, as 
I suffered so much pain, I wished he would only come.” 
Here as we pass along we come in contact with another ly- 
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ing on a cot who appears to be near his end. The cold sweat 
is upon his brow, his eye is fixed, but as we bend over him 
and speak 2 word of comfort, he opens his eye and gently 
whispers, “See a star! How bright! It is the star! ——” 
and his voice is hushed in death. “My sufferings are be- 
yond language to describe,” said a young man from Ver- 
mont, enduring the most excruciating pain from the loss of 
his limb, “but the sweetness of the precious Jesus you have 
brought me, exceeds them.” With these words he closed his 
eyes on his earthly trials to look upon the face of his Sa- 
viour in heaven. “Thank God!” said another who lay on 
the ground, fatally wounded in the lungs, “that this did not 
come upon me before. Until a few days ago, I should have 
been unprepared for the change. Now I am ready for death, 
or life.” In Virginia in a deadly conflict died a most noble 
youth from Massachusetts. He had for along time been 
most faithful in his attendance upon the meetings of the 
Christian Commission, and one of its delegates found him 
upon the field soon after he had fallen in an engagement 
with the enemy, a bail having passed through his temples 
and destroyed both eyes. On recognizing the voice of his 
friend, he grasped his hand and said, “I am mortally wound- 
ed and soon must die.” In reply he inquired, ‘Do you feel 
willing to die here?” ‘Oh yes!” said he, “I have done the 
last for my God and my Country; I have a dear mother, 
whom I would once more like to see, and I would like to die 
at home, but I must die here, and God’s will be done.” “Is 
Christ as precious to you now,” asked the Christian delegate, 
‘“‘as he used to be in the prayer meeting?” ‘Yes!’ he said, 
“far more precious! Write to my friends and tell them, that 
although my eyes are gone, this last hour is the brightest of 
my life.”” A young officer, who had received a mortal wound, 
lay calmly on one of our battle-fields patiently waiting, till 
death should complete its work, with his Bible in his hand 
opened at the 8th chapter of Romans, and with pencil traces 
around the words, ‘There is, therefore, now no condemnation 
to them who are in Christ Jesus.” ‘Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ?”” 
“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, * * shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” When asked if he had any com- 
munication to send to his mother, he answered, “Send her 
my Bible and my sword, and tell ber I died in the arms of 
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my Saviour.” Similar incidents are constantly occurring, 
showing the power of religion, in sustaining and comforting 
the soul amid these strange scenes of strife and carnage, the 
gloom and darkness which gather around the tomb.. God’s 
hand is evidently in the work. God's blessing is evidently 
resting upon the cause. Every day furnishes additional tes- 
timony to the influence of the Holy Spirit and the good pro- 
vidence of God in the development of these combined labors 
of philanthropic and Christian usefulness. 

The work of the Christian Commission has also, been ex- 
tended to the enemy within our lines. Our holy religion 
impels us to relieve suffering humanity wherever it is found, 
in friend or foe, presenting as our guide, the example of the 
Good Samaritan and the counsels of our blessed Master. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have been cared for ; the 
wounded that have fallen into our hands have never been 
neglected. Without any sympathy with the rebel cause, the 
Commission has exemplified the spirit of true piety, and 
clearly demonstrated the groundlessness of the charge, that 
any unkind, or bitter feeling was entertained towards our delu- 
ded brethren of the South. After the battle of Gettysburg, 
the rebels, as they retreated, left with us not less than ten 
thousand of their wounded and dying comrades. The town 
was full of them. The College building alone contained up- 
wards of nine hundred. For miles around they were scat- 
tered in barns and farm-houses, in the tented hospital and 
on the field. It was no easy matter to provide for so large 
a number, in addition to the ministrations required by our 
own men. The Government did all in its power. The Sanitary 
Commission, also, rendered important service. To every 
rebel camp supplies were regularly sent. Where rebel surgeons 
were in charge of hospitals, their requisitions were promptly 
met, and clothing, stimulants and delicacies furnished, just as 
to our own men. The delegates of the Commission fed the 
hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, washed their wounds and 
rescued from death many a one who must otherwise have per- 
ished, or greatly suffered for the want of attention. And, 
then, there was the deepest interest manifested in their spir- 
itual welfare. They were, too, always very accessible on re- 
ligious subjects, and their hearts open to the reception of the 
truth. Their peculiar situation, absence from home and gen- 
eral despondency, led large numbers of them to accept the 
proffered mercies, the best of all consolations, the promise of 
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an ever-present help in time of need. There is reason to be- 
lieve that, through the instrumentality of the Commission, 
scores were brought to a saving acquaintance with the truth, 
as it is.in Jesus, and as penitent prodigals went up from the 
battle-field to the paradise of God. As you pass through 
the Hospital, here is a suffering man from South Carolina, 
who says, “Write to my father and tell him how precious the 
Saviour is to my soul; if I meet him no more on earth, [ 
hope to meet him in heaven;’ and there is another from 
Virginia who says, “Write to my dear mother, that since I 
have been wounded, I have sought and found Christ, and 
what a comfort, he is to me, now in my affliction.”” Here is 
one who calls and kindly begs you to write to his wife: ‘Tell 
her I die among strangers, but they treated me kindly ;” and 
there is another who asks: ‘Will you not get a letter to my 
mother, and tell I her trust in Jesus, her Jesus ?”’ In this cor- 
ner of the tent you find one just breathing his last. You kneel 
and whisper in his ear the name of Jesus. Le smiles and 
ceases to breathe. Near him is a young Lieutenant who has 
just yielded his heart to God, and rejoices in the hope of 
everlasting life, and as he requests you to communicate his 
dying message to distant friends, he entreats you to write to 
his brothers and urge them too, to serve the Lord. Similar 
illustrations of the value of religion in a dying hour, as well 
of the Christian offices of the Commission, might be greatly 
increased, not only in reference to its labors at Gettysburg, 
but wherever these, our enemies, have been brought within 
the sphere of its influence. As we behold such scenes, how 
we are struck with the wonderful adaptation of the gospel, 
its adequate provisions for all classes, cases, and circumstan- 
ces of life. llow it makes the weak, strong, the timid, cour- 
ageous, with what a quickening influence it reaches the heart, 
and the :nore helpless our condition, the more fully does it 
seem fitted to our wants! The work of the Christian Com- 
mission has developed features in the power of Divine grace, 
which those only who have witnessed its manifestations can 
properly appreciate. 

We have seen the spirit and aims of the Christian Com- 
mission, illustrated in the services rendered our suffering 
prisoners «t [ichmond, confined in Libby, Castle Thunder, 
and on Belle Isle, so long as the privilege was granted of 
forwarding stores, food and clothing, to relieve the destitu- 
tion. We have seen its influence for good in our convales- 
cent and parole camps, in connection with our famished ex- 
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changed prisoners, our brave soldiers, just returned from 
Southern incarceration, all emaciated, haggard, bare-footed, 
and tottering, the victims of cold and hunger, of loathsome 
vermin and filth, and of the most barbarous cruelty. How 
tenderly they have been received, washed, clothed, and nurs- 
ed, their wants relieved and their comfort promoted. We 
have seen its kind, humane efforts, also, in the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon our colored troops, and the numerous 
contrabands, that have fallen into our hands as our armies 
have pursued their victorious marches. We have seen the 
delegates of the Commission commiserating the condition of 
the slave suddenly emancipated from a life-long bondage and 
utterly ignorant of what was before him, organizing schools 
for his instruction, devoting day after day to his improve- 
ment and striving to lead him step by step to a higher life, 
to fit him, as a freedman, for his new duties and increased 
responsibilities. 

We learn from the last annual report, that the total value 
of cash receipts, donations and facilities afforded since thé 
organization of the Commission, is upwards of four millions 
of dollars. It has erected two hundred and five chapels, at 
a cost of one hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, circulated 
eleven millions of newspapers, one million copies of the sac- 
red scriptures and thirty-six millions of pages of religious 
tracts. It has, also, established more recently numerous 
diet kitchens, a most successful feature in its operations, 
found to be very useful and practical, designed to prepare 
the food and stores furnished by the Government as well as 
its own choice delicacies, so grateful to the wounded and sick 
soldier. During the past year more than two thousand vol- 
untary delegates—some of them the first men of the country 
connected with all the professions and every walk of life— 
averaging, at one time, about two hundred and twenty, have 
been engaged, personally distributing its stores to the amount 
of two millions, three hundred thousand dollars, and dispens- 
ing with an indefatigable hand its temporal supplies and spir- 
itual ministrations. On more than one occasion within five 
minutes of the charge in which our noble martyrs have fallen 
on the field, the self-denying, earnest agents of the Christian 
Commission have been on the ground to bind up their wounds 
an! to furnish timely assistance. 

We feel that we have given a very inadequate impression 
of the character, the extent and the details of this philan- 
thropic work, whose duties illustrate the breadth, unity and 
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strength of those Christian sympathies, upon which the In- 
stitution is based. Many points of interest in its history and 
operations have necessarily been omitted, but the outline 
which has been presented will convey some idea of its spirit 
and the means by which its purposes are accomplished. We 
do not claim for it exemption from all imperfections, or say 
that it has committed no mistakes, particularly in its early 
history, when the ground was new, and experience had yet 
to be acquired; neither do we assert that the knowledge of 
all who have labored in its service has always been propor- 
tionate to their zeal, and their labors so efficient as they 
might have been; nor have we wished to detract from the 
merits of any other instrumentality, designed to ameliorate 
the condition of our brave heroes who are sacrificing so 
much for their country. These agencies have all been most 
useful, and the lavish contributions of the people and their 
generous services, applied to the relief of our sick and wound- 
ed soldiers and sailors, cannot be too highly valued. 

The Christian Commission, in its work of interest and 
promise, warmly commends itself to the patriotism of our 
country. It may be regarded as an exponent of the grateful, 
patriotic affection that the people every where cherish for the 
noble defenders of our Government, who shrink from no 
sacrifice to sustain its honor. It shows how ready those at 
home are to contribute their influence, their means and their 
services for the promotion of the welfare of those who repre- 
sent them on the battle-field, who by their heroic achieve- 
ments are exposing their lives for the maintenance of the 
glorious heritage God has given us, the Government that lies 
at the foundation of all that we hope for, and live for, as pa- 
triots. It is a costly sacrifice. Many victims are required to 
secure the desired end. If to avert a general danger, some 
of our citizens volunteer their services, does not true patriot- 
ism require us, so far as we can, to mitigate their hardships, 
and to alleviate their sufferings? They are human beings, 
partakers of the same nature, having the same hopes and the 
same attachments with ourselves, who have relinquished the 
peace and quiet of home, and all its comforts and endearing 
associations, for us. They have claims upon our sympathy. 
The patriotic sentiment of the loyal people, all over the 
North, should be cordially enlisted in this benevolent work. 

The Christian Commission appeals most strongly to our 
Christian principles. It labors to keep alive, among our 
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soldiers, the spirit of piety. There are in the army many 
noble Christians who are striving to maintain their Christian 
integrity, and who naturally look to their brethren at home 
for sympathy and encouragement. The Charch in sustain- 
ing the Christian Commission, may accomplish much in call- 
ing men from darkness to light, in snatching, like brands 
from the burning, those who have fallen into vicious practices, 
and in securing a deep, abiding interest in the cause of the 
Redeemer. ‘There is no field in the world which presents 
such facilities for doing good, so rich a harvest for missionary 
effort. Ata great expense we send missionaries to distant 
lands to preach the Gospel, where, before a single thought 
can be communicated, months must be devoted to the acqui- 
sition of the language. Here no foreign tongue is to be 
acquired, and few prejudices are to be encountered. The 
circumstances are the most auspicious. Every thing con- 
spires to prepare the mind for good impressions. A soldier's 
heart is more succeptible of good influences than is generally 
supposed. If you approach him with warmth of soul, anda 
sincere and earnest manner, he eagerly listens to your words 
and exhibits unusual tenderness when you speak of the love 
of Christ. He manifests less infidelity, or indifference to 
what is true and good, than you often find at home. His life 
is favorable to reflection. He thinks in reference to his lat- 
ter end. Death becomes to him a reality. A few words, 
spoken in season, often bring him to an apprehension of his 
condition, and nothing can exceed the intensity of his desire 
to fulfil all the work of Christ, for he feels that very soon 
his eternal destiny may be irrevocably decided. Many of 
these men, listen to you in their “grave clothes,” for the 
deadly conflict may occur the next day, or the next week, 
and thousands of souls, instantly plunged into eternity. The 
infinite value of the immortal soul, the imperative obligation 
to disseminate the gospel, should prompt us to multiply in- 
struments for doing good, and to send the truth to those who 
so earnestly appeal to our pity, sympathy and love. The 
opportunity will soon be passed. The work, therefore, must not 
cease, the name of Christ must not be dishonored, and our 
brave men left to perish in their blood, with none to point 
them to the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world. 
The Christian Commission appeals to us because of the 
intimate relations which it sustains to the people. It forms 
links which bind the Church to the soldiers and the soldiers 
to their homes. It throws around them the memories and re- 
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straints of homes. It connects their interests with those of 
the family. It keeps up intercourse with the people. It 
brings the Church at home into the field and the camp. 
Something more is required than that the provisions of Gov- 
ernment should be supplemented by hospital supplies. Our 
soldiers need the “living, electric chain,” as it has been 
ealled, “between the hearth and the tent,”’ which can be se- 
cured only by individuals from home, with hearts to feel, 
tongues to cheer and hands to labor. In the existing defi- 
ciency of chaplains amid the privations, hardships and perils, 
incident to the service, in the hour of agony, despondency or 
death, what a want is met by the Christian Commission, what 
evils averted, what a power for good! Hundreds of thou- 
sands are instructed, comforted, encouraged, their hearts 
made glad, their nerves strengthened for action. ‘The work, 
in this respect, is valuable above all price. 

This Institution appeals to our sympathies and efforts in 
view of the gratitude which its labors awaken in the breasts 
of those who are the recipients of its favors. These minis- 
trations of mercy are not without their reward. They are 
accompanied with heartfelt expressions of gratitude which 
continually fall from the lips of the soldier, such expressions 
as only noble spirits know how to utter. Many have sup- 
posed that war renders men cruel and heartless, and destroy 
all the better, purer attributes of the soul, but it is a mistake. 
The dangers which they have encountered, the sufferings 
they have endured, the terrific scenes through which they 
have passed, have softened and subdued their nature. Our 
soldiers and sailors stil] have hearts. They know how to ap- 
preciate acts of kindness. We have seen nothing equal to 
the sense of obligation which they have evinced, as the delegate 
has come to bind up their wounds, to lighten their burdens, 
to provide them with clean clothing, to receive their dying 
communications for distant friends, and to offer to them the 
invitations of the gospel. This is more than a compensation 
for all the services rendered, or any sacrifice made to advance 
their comfort. 

Our interest in the good work should be enhanced, be- 
cause of the personal benefits it confers, the ennobling and 
elevating influence which it exerts upon ourselves. It is a 
law of our being that he who practically opens his heart to 
sympathize with suffering and to relieve the distress of his 
fellow men, performs an act, whose reflex influence is such as 
to develop and strengthen the impulse that put it forth. 
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“He that watereth shall be watered, also, himself.” This is 
God's method of cultivating in his children those lofty quali- 
ties of the soul which in a faint degree assimilate us to him- 
self. Every effort to do good, results in good to ourselves. 


“Tt droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed ; 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


The Christian Commission represents the true idea of Chris- 
tianity, a Christianity that works, as well as prays and be- 
lieves. Our Great Exemplar, in his own blessed ministrations 
on the earth, went about doing yood, with a sympathizing 
heart healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, cleans- 
ing lepers, kindly relieving the wants of the suffering. He 
says to his disciples, “Go and do likewise.” “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” If we truly love the Saviour, 
we cannot be indifferent to human misery; our hearts will 
beat in unison with the claims of human grief. Never will 
the Church exercise the influence which it is her privilege to 
do, until she properly appreciates her duty on this question, 
and practically demonstrates that religion is not mere pro- 
fession. It is Jesus who suffers in his people. When we go 
forth to relieve pain, assuage sorrow, we should remember 
that the person of the Redeemer is there, in his afflicted 
children. As we speak the kind word on the field of battle, 
and with a fraternal hand wash off the saturated blood that 
has fastened the stocking to the foot, and gently remove it, 
we should feel that Jesus’ foot is there. Or as we carry the 
cup of cold water, in the name of Christ, to one who with 
fevered lips and burning frame, is suffering, we should realize 
that Jesus, also, thirsted, and that, in the persons of our 
wounded soldiers, he still cries, 7 thirst. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” How touching were the dying words 
of the Christian Captain who died at Gettysburg. “I was 
a stranger,” he said, ‘and ye took me in;” the sentence he 
failed to finish, for his spirit already rested in the bosom of 
the Father. ‘This is a blessed work, when prosecuted from 
proper motives. We honor the Master when we care for the 
noble defenders of our Union, our toil-worn, scarred and 
faithful soldiers ; we recommend the holy religion we profess 
when thus, in the exercise of its lofty charities, we minister 
to the wants of suffering humanity. 
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With the suppression of the Rebellion, the Christian Com- 
mission will exercise an important influence in bringing to- 
gether the hostile sections of the Union, in effecting a final 
reconciliation. It will prove one of the most effective means 
for disarming prejudices, breaking down opposition, healing 
divisions and restoring to the fold our deluded brethren. The 
gentle Christian spirit which animates its labors, will do more 
to calm the temper and change the feelings of the South to- 
wards the North, than any other agency. Its efforts have 
made a very deep impression, and will be gratefully remem- 
bered. We have heard more than one prisoner remark, “We 
never expected such kindness from you. We are surprised. 
We were taught to look upon you as our enemies. Weare not 
afraid of your ballets and cannon-balls, but we cannot stand 
this.” One poor fellow who had been severely injured, after his 
wound had been dressed by a delegate, said, “I have been a 
bitter rebel, but I regret that I ever raised my hands against 
such friends.” ‘You are strange people,” said a rebel Colo- 
nel, on the battle-field of Gettysburg, who, with many of his 
command had been rescued from filth, starvation, and pain, 
through the kindness of the Christian Commission, “you fight 
us like fiends in battle, and after battle you treat us like an- 
gels.” “I never did see,” said a rebel Captain, from Ala- 
bama, who was seriously wounded, “any reason for our rebel- 
lion, and I am here to-day suffering with wounds, on account 
of our folly and crime.” To a member of the Commission, 
writes a General confined in one of our forts: ‘We all re- 
meber your visit and kind words with pleasure, and trust you 
will find your reward in the silent plaudits of the heart, worth 
more always than words can express.” A gentleman of 
South Carolina, whose son was mortally wounded, writes, 
“Accept my heartfelt thanks for your kind attention to my 
son. May God reward you, for I never shall be able to do 
it!’ <A parent, a resident of Virginia, in a communication 
received some weeks after the conflict at Gettysburg, says, 
“My son writes that he has been treated with great kindness 
by Christian friends, for which we tender oar most hearfelt 
thanks.” An official in Richmond says: “Allow me, my 
very dear sir, personally, and on account of our wounded 
and sick, who have experienced your kindness, to tender you 
my most sincere thanks. Be assured, that your conduct will 
be held in grateful remembrance.” Additional testimony, to 
an almost indefinite extent, might be given, indicating the feel- 
ings with which the services of the Christian Commission have 
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been regarded by our enemies. This is the spirit which our 
holy religion inculcates. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.” It is only following the example 
of our Father in heaven, who “‘maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust,” and who has said “Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you.” We 
may hate the sin, and yet love the sinner. The spirit of re- 
taliation is not the spirit of the gospel. ‘Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, saith the Lord. ” 

In the future history of the Church, the influence of this 
noble Institution will be seen in the kind and fraternal feel- 
ing it has produced among Christians of every name. It has 
brought together the representatives of all the Churches and 
united them most cordially in the good work. Baptists and 
Presbyterians, Lutherans and Methodists, Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists, German and Dutch Reformed, Moravians 
and Covenanters, forgetting their differences on minor points 
have labored, shoulder to shoulder, most harmoniously and suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the 
Army. Even among many of our Roman Catholic friends, 
in their intercourse with other denominations, the war has 
developed a spirit which under other circumstances would, 
perhaps, not have been elicited, showing that in the estima- 
tion of the true Christian, the value of the soul is paramount 
to every thing else, that it leads him to forget the distinctions 
of creed, and to lay aside the most cherished prejudices, in 
his desire to save the unconverted. We have seen Protestant 


‘and Catholic, laboring together in our military hospitals with 


great singleness of purpose, absorbed in the one grand object 
of doing good. After the battle of Gettysburg, the Catholic 
Church was filled with the wounded and the dying. A mem- 
ber of the Commission, in visiting the building, as he entered 
the door, was met by an intelligent, but rigid Catholic, who 
said, ‘Do come and speak to this dying man! The surgeon 
says he cannot live, and he is not a Christian.” And there, 
within the chancel, in a Catholic Church, at the request of a 
member, is found a Protestant presenting the comforts of re- 
ligion and on bended knees pleading with God in prayer for 
the suffering boy, who, the next day, died most peacefully, 
trusting in the Saviour. He had been reared under religious 
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influences, and his early instructions had prepared his mind, 
in this, his hour of need, to lay hold of the cross and give his 
heart to the Lord. In all that we have seen of the labors of 
the Commission, we have never noticed any thing, either in 
the preaching, or the prayers of the delegates, that indicated 
their denominational position, or ecclesiastical preferences. 
Bearing the same image, and the superscription of the Master, 
expecting to be saved in the same way, and looking forward 
to the same blessed end, they seemed “‘all one in Christ Jesus.” 
After the war, will not the influence of these united efforts 
be felt among Christians at home, and shed the brightest 
glory upon the Christian’s character ? 

The sky is brightening, and soon the storm will have 
passed away. Peace will once more reign from the lakes of 
the North, to the waters of the Gulf, from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific, over our redeemed 
country. Whilst we write, from every point the most cheer- 
ing intelligence reaches us. Our foes are retreating, the op- 
pressor is vanquished, our Government is safe, the nation is 
free. Great and glorious, will our country emerge from the 
darkness in which she has so long been enshrouded, and with 
a brilliant future before her, she will press forward in her 
onward career. Garlands of honor will she entwine around 
the brows of her brave defenders, and with the most affec- 
tionate interest will those be regarded, who, in the hour of 
trial, ministered to their relief. Who will not love such a 
country as this—its government, its religion, its various be- 
nevolent agencies for doing good? Who will not with a pure 
and full heart, with loyalty to his God and his country, sus- 
tain the work of the Christian Commission, which, with ma- 
terial comforts, sends the consolations of religion to the hos- 
pital, the ship, the camp and the field, and with a zeal that 
knows no weariness, and askill adequate to every emergency? 
If we cannot all enter the active service of the Commission, 
let us by our sympathy, prayers and contributions, give it 
our cordial support, encourage the hearts and strengthen the 
hands of those who have devoted themselves to the work. 
A few years, and we shall pass away, our bodies moulder, 
our names be forgotten, the heavens will wax old, and the 
earth reel with age. Then shall the angel place one foot on 
the sea, and the other on the dry land, and, lifting his hand 
to heaven, swear by Him that liveth forever, that time shall 
be no longer; the dead, both small and great, shall be 
placed before the throne of God; the books will then be 
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opened, and that other book, which is the Book of Life, 
will be read—their names shall all be read, and one, yea 
many, @ great multitude shall be found there, and under{God 
they were brought to the throne of the Lamb, through the 
faithful labors of the Christian Commission. Will it not, at 
the last day, send a thrill of joy to our hearts, as we see one, and 
another poor wanderer, conducted to the realms of glory, and 
as he casts his crown at the feet of the Saviour, tell how he 
was first led to Him, through this instrumentality? Will it 
not add to our happiness that such a machinery, capable of 
accomplishing such results, was aided and kept in motion by our 
humble efforts ? 


The Poetry of the Bible. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Prof. J. A. Browy, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


To many no doubt it appears strange that when “holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” their 
stirring, burning, inspired thoughts should have found utter- 
ance in poetry. We are apt to think that prose is the lan- 
guage of nature, and poetry that of art, and that any em- 
ployment of artistical skill, or methodical arrangement sa- 
vors more of the work of man than of the ‘inspiration of 
the Most High. Buta little reflection upon the nature and 
essential ingredients of poetry will conduct us to the conclu- 
sion that it is perfectly natural in a divine revelation, nay, that 
a communication from heaven delivered by man must have 
at least the essence, if not the form, of poetry. 


“Poetry is itself a thing of God: 

He made his prophets poets: and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power—under-makers.” 


Prose is the product of the mind when calm and free from 
great excitement, or when pursuing a regular and consecu- 
tive train of thought. Poctry is the language of excited 
imagination, glowing conceptions, rapturous emotions, the 
outpouring of the soul when raised above its ordinary tone 
of feeling, and filled with impressions of unusual tenderness, 
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beauty, or sublimity. It were strange indeed, if when the 
soul was roused by the inspiration of the Almighty, when the 
glories of the upper heavens were revealed, or the veil remov- 
ed from the land of spirits, or the prophet’s eye unsealed and 
permitted to behold in substantial forms the mysteries of the 
dim and distant future, it were strange indeed if in portray- 
ing such things the words should be cold and lifeless, falling 
like drops from the freezing icicle. Was it not more natural 
that when the lips of the inspired bard were touched with a 
coal from off the altar of God that they should utter true, 
soul-stirring poetry? Even the heathen oracles uttered 
their pretended revelations in poetic ravings. We hold it, 
therefore, as a conclusion in which ail reflecting ‘minds must 
agree, that poetry is the language in which men should deliver 
glowing conceptions when stirred by the Holy Ghost. And 
hence, as has been said, those parts of the Bible which have 
the form of prose, are prose steeped in poetry. 

The Bible has claims upon every human being altogether 
independent of its literary excellence. It tells us what we 
must do to be saved. It is a lamp to guide our feet through 
this dark world, and its light shines far into the regions be- 
yond, revealing life and immortality. Were its language 
ever so homely and unadorned it should be cherished as hea- 
ven's richest gift to our race. Its great doctrines are not 
the subjects of literary criticism, but the objects of faith. 
Our first duty towards the Bible is not so much to admire its 
beauties, as to adore and believe. If, however, in addition 
to its being a revelation from God, and able to make wise 
unto salvation, it can be made to appear that it has merits 
worthy the attention of the stadent of literature, it would be 
rendering both to religion and literature a good service. 

It is not our purpose to touch the vexed and undecided 
question, what is poetry? Enough that by general consent 
there is poetry in the Bible, poetry too that will abide the se- 
verest criticism, and which neither envy nor malignity can 
degrade into unmeaning cant or lifeless prose. According 
to Coleridge, “the two cardinal points of poetry,” are “the 
power of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithfal 
adherence to the truth of natare; and the power of giving 
the interest of novelty, by the modifying colors of imagina- 
tion.” No one acquainted with the inspired writers will de- 
ny that they possess these qualities in a pre-eminent degree. 
Not even Homer so exquisitely delineates nature as the He- 
brew poets, and Shakespeare is not so perfect a master of the 
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human heart as David and the prophets. In boldness and 
grandeur and beauty of imagination they stand unrivalled. 
And if, as Coleridge says: “Good sense is the body of po- 
etic genias, fancy its drapery, motion its life, and imagina- 
tion the soul,” then have these writers all the elemenis of 
true poetry. There is one test, by which if tried, the Poetry 
of the Bible wil! prove its immense saperiority over all other ; 
and that is its capability of bearing translation. Render 
Homer or Virgil or any of the ancient classic poets into lit- 
eral prose, and how tame and lifeless compared with the po- 
etical parts of scripture. This proves that in point of thought 
at least, if not in the beauty and polish of language, the poets 
of the Bible can boast cf their superiority. 

When we take up the Lible anc read its earlicr poets, we 
are struck with their venerab!e antiquity. Other nations, Egypt, 
India and China, boast of their antiquity, and the splendid 
remains of science and art, but the Hebrews have left us 
more certain evidence of their early history and culture. 
Whilst the former have only monumental remains, or inscrip- 
tions, in some cases undeciphered, and in others legible only 
to the initiated few; the !atter can boast of well authenti- 


eated history, and noble strains of poetry, read and chanted 
through all the earth. The Bible is, by many centuries, the 
oldest book in the world, and its poetry dates far back of all 
other. Indeed, with a very few exceptions, the muse was not 
courted by any other people until her inspirations had ceased 
from Israel’s bards. Homer and Hesiod were not yet born 
when the “heavenly muse” inspired 


“That shepherd, who first tanght the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heav’ns and earth 
Rose out of chaos.” 


Five or six centuries before Anacreon and Pindar, David 
tuned his lyre, and sang in strains of sweetness and lofty 
boldness which they never reached. When Sophocles and 
Euripides stirred Greece with their noble tragedies, the book 
of Job, with its sublimest poetry, was perhaps a thousand 
years old. In antiquity, compared with the Bible, the poetry 
of other nations is as but a thing of yesterday. It should, 
therefore, be reverenced for its age, as well as admired for its 
beauties, and cherished for its truths. 

Let us now inquire into the distinctive peculiarities of this 
most ancient of poetry. ‘This is a question that has received 
much attention from learned critics, and may justly claim 
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consideration for a few moments. It is not our purpose to enter 
into a lengthy or learned disquisition upon Hebrew poetry, 
but to present such results as our limits will allow. It has 
been disputed whether rhyme or rhythm constitutes any 
proper, essential part of this poetry; and although Josephus 
affirms that in Hebrew are to be found hexameter and other 
metres, in which he is followed by Philo and Jerome; and 
although there are some clear cases of rhyme in the original, 
yet it is generally admitted by intelligent and candid critics, 
that neither rhythm nor rhyme is an essential or common 
feature. But it were a great mistake to conclude that, be- 
cause lacking these, it does vot possess the great requisites 
of true poetry. Rhyme is a modern device and of doubtful 
expediency. There is none of it in the Iliad or the Ainead, 
or the divine poem of Milton. And as to rhythm every one 
knows that the fines strains of poetry may bejfound in what 
are usually denominated prose writers. The poetry of the 
Bible, however, is not without comething which clearly dis- 
tinguishes it, in form ac well as texture, from prose, and that 
distinguishing peculiarity is parallelism. To say that it 
does not conform to the rules of Greek, or Latin, or English 
poetry is nothing more than to say that these do not conform 
to its rules. And according to very competent judges, it 
possesses some decided advantages over other forms of poetry. 
“Unlike rhymes, its point is more that of thought than of 
language: unlike blank verse, it never can, however man- 
aged, degenerate into heavy prose.’ It must not be under- 
stood, from what has been said, that the sacred muse of the 
Bible acknowledges no Jaws, for, as Humboldt remarks, in 
his “Cosmos,” concerning Hebrew poetry, “notwithstanding 
its grandeur, and the lofty tone of exaltation to which it is 
often elevated by the charm of music, it%scarcely ever loses 
the restraint of measure.” 

What is meant by parallelism may, perhaps be made 
clearer by a single example than by any definition. Thus the 
prophet Isaiah sings, ch. 61 : 10, 


“For He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation,” 
“He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousness.” 


Every hearer can observe the very striking parallelism in 
these two lines, and this principle, in some form, pervades 
the whole range of Biblical poetry. The earliest instance of 
it occurs in the fourth chapter of Genesis, in the address of 
Lamech to his wives, Gen. 4 : 28. 
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“Adah and Zillah, hear my voice! 

Wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech! 
For I have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt: 

If Cain was avenged seven-fold 

Then Lamech, seventy and seven-fold.” 


Of parallelisms there are several kinds, and writers have 
slightly differed in their divisions. We shall notice the gra- 
dational, the antithetic, the synthetic, and the introverted, 
presenting an illustration of each. 

In the gradational parallel, the lines differ somewhat in 
words and ideas, and usually increase in intensity and force 
to the end of the verse. An illustration of this kind you 
have in the first Psalm, where the poet describes the blessed- 
ness of the man, 


“Who walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 


You observe the increased force in each successive line as 
expressed in walking, standing and sitting, and also in the 
corresponding terms, “ungodly,” “sinners,” “scornful.” In 
this form of poetry the Bible abounds, and you will indulge 
us in one more example. The description, by Joel, of the 
invasion of the locusts is one of surpassing poetic beauty and 
graphic boldness. 


“Before them a fire devoureth, 
Behind them a flame burneth ; 
As the garden of Eden is the land before them, 
And behind them a desolate wilderness, 
And nothing shall escape them. 

* * * * 
Like mighty men skall they rush on, 
Like men of war shall they mount the wall ; 
And, every one in his way, shall they march, 
And they shall not turn aside from their paths. 
Before them the earth shall quake, 
The heavens shall tremble, 
The sun and moon shall be dark, 
And the stars shall withdraw their shining. 


It were easy to multiply examples of equal point and beauty 
but we must pass on to notice the antithetic parallelism. 
This kind, though not so copious, prevails in the book of 
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Proverbs, and occasionally in other books, giving to their 
language great point and sententiousness. You recd but open 
the book of Proverbs to find illustrations. We present a 
single one: 


““Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge: 

But he that hateth reproof is brutish. 

A good man obtaineth favor of the Lord 

But a man of wicked devices will He condemn.” 12: 1, 2. 


The synthetic parallelism consists only in the simi!c* Sorm 
of construction ; of this kind, the nineteenth psalm presents 
very striking and beautiful illustration: 


“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple: 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes: 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever : 

The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 


It remains, that we notice the introverted parallelism, 
which is sufficiently curious, and exhibits more of the work 
of art than any of the preceding. In it the first line is 
parallel with the last, the second with the penultimate and so 
throughout the stanza. We will present one example: 


“And it shall come pass in that day ; 
Jehovah will make a gathering of His fruit: 
From the flood of the river. 

To the stream ot Egypt; 

And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one; 

O ye sons of Israel.” Is. 28: 12. 


Specimens of the several kinds of parallelism have now 
been given, but from these alone you would form very inade- 
quate conceptions of the variety and compass of Hebrew 
poetry. These different kinds have subordinate varieties, and 
these may all be intermingled in the same production, afford- 
ing great variety, enlivening the composition, and heighten- 
ing the effect. They are greatly mistaken who imagine that 
this peculiarity of Biblical poetry leaves it devoid of beauty 
and power. For asa very recent writer observes, “There 
can be little question, that in the parallelism of the Hebrew 
tongue, we can trace many of the peculiarities of modern 
writing, and in it find the fountain of the rhythm, the pomp, 
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and antithesis, which lend often such grace and always such 
energy, to the style of Johnson, of Junius of Burke, of Hall, 
of Chalmers, indeed, of most writers who rise to the grand 
swells of prose poetry. 

We shall now endeavor to show that although parallelism 
is the distinguishing peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, it is by no 
means confined to it, but is also to be found in the poetry 
and elevated prose of other languages. The clissical schol- 
ar will readily recall abundant illustrations from the great 
masters of poetry and oratory among the writers of Greece 
and Rome. We must pass over these and satisfy ourselves 
with presenting a few examples from our own modern writers. 
Pope concludes his imitation of Virgil’s Pollio thus: 


“The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed His word, His saving power remains: 
Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns.” 


If any imagine that this is owing to his close imitation of 
the prophet, we can point out the same feature in any other 
of his pieces. In the Essay on Criticism we find this advice, 


“Be Homer's works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night.” 
And again: 

“A little learuing is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


The poetry of this author is characterized by many of 
the same features as that of the Bible, but it is very far be- 
neath it in originality, and the rich ornaments of the imag- 
ination. 

Rogers opens his “Human Life” in the following strain : 


“The lark has sung his carol in the sky: 

The bees have humm’d their nocn-tide lullaby. 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For now the candle-cup is circling there— 

Now glad at heart. the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire.” 
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One of the stanzas of the “Childe Harold,” familiar to 
every reader commences with a beautiful synthetic paral- 
lelism. 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


Such illustrations, from the finest poets in our language, 
might be multiplied to almost any extent; but these will 
suflice to show that the muse of modern days does not dis- 
dain to employ the same forms as when she sang her earliest 
and most ancient lays. That there have been improvements 
in the “Art of Poetry,” and that other languages have furn- 
ished exhibitions of finer culture in numbers and harmony of 
sound, no one is so foolish as to deny. In what pertains to 
art we are free to acknowledge the superiority of the classic 
poetry of Greece and Rome, or even that of modern times. 
All that we are now advocating, is that the distinguishing 
feature of Hebrew poetry is not altogether unknown and de- 
spised by modern poets. 

The same is true in regard to the best prose authors, as 
we desire now to show. Picking up Johnson to find illustra- 
tions, we opened his Rasselas, and found the very first sen- 
tence as much in point as if written by a true Hebrew poet. 
Though the language may be more swelling than corresponds 
with the simplicity of the Bible, the parallelism is not less 
striking. 

“Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, 

And pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope :— 

Who expect that age will perform the promises of youth, 

And that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the 
morrow ; 

Attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.” 


The production abounds with illustrations. Indeed it might 
almost be turned into a genuine Hebrew poem. ‘Take the 
following specimens. 

“The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, 
The banks of the brooks were diversified with flowers ; 
Every blast shook spices from the rocks, 

And every month dropped fruits upon the ground.” 


Again, the reflections of Rasselas on the lot of the beast. 
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“He is hungry, and crops the grass 
He is thirsty, and drinks the stream ; 
His thirst and hunger are appeased; 
He is satisfied, and sleeps ; 

He rises again, and is hungry; 

He is again fed, and is at rest.” 


There is something in this? so like the poetry of Job, that 
one is inclined to think that, if not formed in the same mould, 
at least Johnson has imitated the style of the patriarch. 

The language put inte the mouth of John Adams, and 
found upon the tongue of every schoel boy, partakes of this 
feature. 

“Sink or swim, 

Live or die, 

Survive or perish, 

I give my heart and hand to this vote.” 


Jeremy Taylor, styled “the poet of theology,” closes his 
“‘Marriage Ring” with a promise to “all holy pairs” that they 
should pass where 


“Love shall be their portion, 

And joy shall crown their heads, 

And they shall lie in the bosom of Jesus. 
And in the heart of God to eternal ages.” 


Other illustrations, both in poetry and prose, are at hand, 
but we must content ourselves with those already presented ; 
and even from these we think it must be manifest, that the 
grand peculiarity of scriptural poetry, is by no means despi- 
cable, or mean. The first writers, in all languages, have 
deigned more er less to employ it; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how any one can rise to a grand climax in oratory, 
or present a forcible antithesis, without employing the same 
means, as did the inspired bards. They, indeed, followed 
nature, and all great minds must do the same. 

We proceed now to sketch some prominent characteristics 
of the poetry of the Bible; and, in doing so, we can only 
notice a few which lie most open to observation. We begin: 

With its originality. This is a merit which can be 
claimed only by a few favorite sons of the muse, as Homer 
and Shakspeare. And it may well be doubted, whether Ho- 
mer is so original as Moses or Job, whilst it is quite certain 
that Shakspeare is largely indebted to former writers for the 
material, if not for the dress, of his poetry. Virgil's 
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Mneid is only an imitation of the [liad—an imitation it is 
true, in which the copy sometimes surpasses the original in 
height of polish and delicacy of touch, yet still an imitation. 
The lofty genius and plastic imagination of Milton only 
worked up into an incomparable poem the material he found 
in the Bible. Nearly all the modern poets are formed after 
some former model, and are indebted in many cases, for ma- 
terial as well as form and dress, to those who have gone be- 
fore. Their poetic fire has been kindled at the altar of some 
other poet, and they have only sung as they were taught. 
Dut the “bards.of the Bible” had no copies but nature, no 
teachers but their own lofty genius, and they knew no in- 
spiration but that of heaven. ‘Their poetry could not help 
being more original than any other—they were less instructed 
in art, and lived nearest the beginning of creation, when na- 
ture was freshest and loveliest, and least marred by the hand 
of man. With nature, too, and nature’s God, they loved to 
commune, and the outbreathings of their souls were free and 
unfettered as the matin song of the lark. And even where 
there appears great similarity among the different writers, it 
is not to be ascribed to servile imitation, but like nature re- 
peating her operations in forming the rainbow, or producing 
the hoarse music of the ocean. Hence there is a freshness 
about all their poetry, like the dew of summer, or the open- 
ing bloom of spring. 

Nearly allied to this, we mention as a second character- 
istic, simplicity. This isan important quality of true poetry. 
Bombast and over-wrought description, are as foreign to 
poetry as they are to nature. Critics have found much in 
the simplicity of Homer to admire, and in this he certainly 
surpasses all the classic poets. No one can read his beautifully 
simple touches of nature without being charmed and moved. 
This same quality the poets of the Bible possess in a pre- 
eminent degree. They describe nature with the artlessness 
of achild. They were great men, men of full, intellectual 
stature; bat they were artless, simple-hearted men. They 
make no attempt to improve upon the beauties of nature, 
nor do they weary you with sickly sentimentalism. Their 
poetry is the free outgushings of the heart, or the true images 
of nature. ‘There is neither a covering over of what might 
be regarded as unseemly, nor a useless adorning of the traly 
beautiful. There is much, indeed, which an over-refined and 
fastidious taste might condemn, but this is just what the lover 
of nature will admire. How beautifully simple is the voice 
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of the “beloved,” in the Song of Solomon, and how lovely 
the description of returning spring ! 


“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 


For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The fuwers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land: 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 

And the vines, with the tender grape, give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” ch. 11: 10-13. 


Another characteristic is richness of imagery and figura- 
tive expression. The people of the East are generally an 
imaginative people, and their language abounds in simple 
but beautiful images. They lived in a land where everything 
was rich and luxuriant, and corresponding with the outer 
world, was the imagery which adorned the chambers of the 
inner man. ‘The land of promise was a goodly land, ‘flow- 
ing with milk and honey,” diversified with hill and dale, and 
brook and flower, and everything that could charm and ex- 
cite the imagination. Nature here appeared in her greatest 
variety, and most beautiful adorning, and their simple, con- 
genial minds gave a fair transcript. In such a climate they 
were confined less in doors, and consequently gazed more 
frequently upon the glories of a widnight heavens, and held 
more familiar converse with the beauties of the earth. The 
temper of a people and the character of their literature de- 
pend somewhat upon temperature and climate, and these were 
calculated to form them ardent, glowing minds, with a lan- 
guage that was figurative and poetical. Owing to such causes 
it has been said: **The Hebrew bards were enabled to indite 
a language more dyed in the colors of the sun, more intense- 
ly metaphorical, more faithfully transcriptive of nature, a 
simpler and yet larger utterance, than ever before, or since, 
rushed out from the heart and tongue of man.” “ILumboldt 
bears witness to their poetry being a faithful reflection” of 
nature, in “the most figurative forms of expression ;” a qual- 
ity in which the poetry of most other nations is exceedingly 
deficient. According to Schiller, the Greek poet in his de- 
scriptions of nature is sufficiently correct, “‘but his heart has 
no more share in his words than if he were treating of a 
garment, a shield, or a suit of armor. * * He dees not 
cling to her charms,” and, of course, cannot interest 
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us, like the poets of the Bible, who are in love with the works 
of creation, and exhaust their powers and language to depict 
their beauties. ‘Their images are not labored or forced out, 
but come like water rolling and gurgling from some deep, 
inexhaustible fountain. They are lovely and rich as the 
velvet leaf of the rose, and varied as the hues of the most 
magnificent landscape. The heavens, the earth, and the deep 
all lend their influence to raise their song, and offer their 
tributes to enrich the poetry of God’s own bards. 

The next characteristic we mention, and no less prominent 
than the preceding, is boldness. The poets were most of 
them prophets, men of daring, and they uttered bold thoughts 
in strong language. They spoke right out, and knew no fear, 
nor reserve. There is a boldness in every part and circum- 
stance of their poetry. Boldness in the use of figures, 
abounding in personifications, interrogations, apostrophes, 
hyperboles, sudden transitions of persons and thought, strong 
exclamations, and every form of speech to express violent 
emotion and determined boldness. There is boldness in their 
exposures of sin and in their maintenance of righteousness 
and truth. There is one particular, especially, that claims 
attention; their boldness in addressing the Deity and intro- 
ducing him into their poetry. Surely in this they are not 
chargeable with irreverence or profanity, for they were men 
that feared God and honored his name. But they succeeded 
where all others, who have ever attempted, failed. Homer 
makes Jupiter thunder from Olympus, but few have been so 
bold as to introduce the gods speaking, and when they have, 
their language has betrayed their human origin. But in the 
Bible we hear the Lord walking in the garden, and his voice 
sounding continually in our ears. The entrance of the Deity 
into this poem of Job, is the most daring and the most suc- 
cessful of all poetic interventions. Job is roused to a pitch 
of boldness, where he is willing to plead his own cause with 
Jehovah. “Only do not two things unto me; then will I 
not hide myself from thee.” 


“Withdraw thine hand far from me; 
And let not thy dread make me afraid. 
Then call éhou, and J will answer ; 

Or let me speak, and answer thou me,” 


There is a daring that seems to border on impiety, and yet 
none can fail of being impressed with the solemnity as well 
as the boldness of this appeal. Job only requests that the 
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hand which was pressing him to death might be removed, and 
that he would not overwhelm him with his “terrible majesty,” 
then he might call and he would answer. And what lan- 
guage can convey any idea of the scene when “the Lord 
answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 


“Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For I will demand of thee, and answer thou me. 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measure thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who hast stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon are its foundations fastened ? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof? 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors, 

In its bursting forth as from the womb? 

When I made the cloud its garment, 

And thick darkness its swaddling band ? 

And fixed for it my decreed place 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 


The whole address is worthy of him who answered from 
the “‘whirlwind,” and when the Lord summoned Job to an- 
swer, he said: 


“Behold I am vile!’ What shall I answer Thee? 
I will lay my hand upon my mouth. 

Once have I spoken —but I will not answer: 
Yea twice—but I will proceed no further.” 


Job was confounded at the awful majesty of God, and ter- 
rified at the thunders of his voice. He was humble and said: 


“ 


* T abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes.” 


We know of nothing to be compared with this in boldness in 
any other book, or any other language. 

No characteristic of scriptural poetry has been more gen- 
erally, or more deservedly admired than its sublimity. By 
the general consent of competent and candid judges, it is in 
this particular unrivalled. It has been very customary for 
the ardent admirers of heathen poetry, to exalt its merits by 
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decrying that of the Bible. We will not in turn decry what 
they admire. We are ready to acknowledge that the classic 
page does present numerous passages of great beauty and 
sublimity ; but we do claim for the poetry of the Bible, that 
it takes a loftier flight, and rises to greater sublimity than 
any other. “Even Humboldt speaks of its “innate exalted 
sublimity” and “grand and solemn”’ strains. Sublimity was 
the natural element of the inspired bards. There was no 
laboring up to “the height of their great argument,” but like 
a rapt seraph, they 


“Soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home 
Where angels bashful looked.” 


Milton who is confessedly the most sublime of uninspired 
bards, gathers strength and boldness “‘to soar above the Ao- 
nian mount in his adventurous song”’ not from the muse of 
Greece or Rome, but from the “heavenly muse.” We will 
not detain you with the proof of what all competent judges 
admit, but briefly direct your attention to some of the sources 
of its unrivalled sublimity. And, in addition to inspiration, 
we will only mention the views entertained of the Deity, of 
nature, and the enrapturing visions of the future. 

Instead of a multitude of superior and inferior deities, 
partaking of most of the infirmities of humanity, the 
poets of the Bible contemplated one eternal, infinite 
Spirit. How insipid and childish is the much admired my- 
thology of Greece and Rome, when compared with the 
glorious theology of scripture. Verily “the gods of the 
heathen are idols, but Jehovah, He is God.” We are not in- 
vited to behold a number of deities sporting on the top of 
Olympus, who inspire us neither with admiration nor awe; 
but are told of “the King eternal, immortal, invisible,” who 
is wrapped in awful mystery, and dwells amidst thick clouds 
and dark, and with the majesty of darkness round covers his 
throne.”” With a word he called worlds into existence, and 
upholds them by the same word of his power- He is not 
limited to time or place; his being is from everlasting to 
everlasting; the heavens his throne, the earth his footstool, 
and the universe a temple where he manifests his presence 
and glory. 

The inspired poets never depict nature asa self-dependent 
object, but always as in relation and subjection to a higher 
spiritual power. Nature is to them a work of crea- 
tion and order, the living expression of the omnipresence of 
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the divinity in the visible world.”” Hence every thing speaks 
of God. The thunder is his voice, the lightning, the exces- 
sive brightness of his countenance, and the ocean the 


“Glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.” 


Homer’s thundering of Jupiter from Olympus, is hushed to 
silence before the terrific grandeur of Jehovah's descent, 
when 

“He bowed the heavens also and came down, 

And darkness was under his feet. 

And He rode upon a cherub, and did fly ; 

Yea, He did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness His secret place ; 

His pavilion round about Him were dark waters 

And thick clouds of the skies.” Ps. 18. 


Living in a world of evil and suffering, the glorious visions 
of a happier period, when peace and righteousness shall 
reign, could not but raise the spirits of the poets to an un- 
usual height. Hence some of their loftiest strains are poured 
forth when describing the Messiah’s reign: when darkness 
shall flee away from the earth, sin be banished, and a new 
heavens and a new earth appear. All that genius, inspira- 
tion, and imagination combined could effect, was done in de- 
scribing the New Jerusalem, the heavenly Zion. It is not 
strange if, with the inspiration of such themes, the muse of 
the Bible should soar to heights that others dare not even 
attempt. 

Another characteristic of Biblical poetry, and its crowning 
excellence is its subserviency to the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion. It is painful to reflect how some of the loftiest intel- 
lects have prostituted to the basest ends their noble powers, 
and have sung only to gild vice, and mislead virtue. What 
a terrible perversion of the finest poetical talents is exhibited 
in many of the productions of Burns and Byron, and what 
immortal honors might they have gained in a better cause ! 
So doubtful was Plato of the influence of poets, or rather so 
decided was he of their evil influence, that he would have 
them excluded from his ideal republic. A poor compliment 
to the moral character of Grecian poetry. How this would 
apply to the poetry of other nations we will not now inquire. 
But surely no one could wish that the pocts of the Bible had 
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never lived, or that they should be denied a place in any 
government. The world is vastly better for their having 
lived and sung. They have enshrined in their poetry the 
noblest sentiments of patriotism, and virtue and devotion. 
They have taught us in what strains we should address the 
infinite Jehovah, when we recount his mercies, supplicate his 
favor, or exalt his glorious name. Higher praise could hard- 
ly be bestowed on them, than that their poetry should, at the 
distance of thousands of years, be employed as a medium of 
worshipping the Almighty. They have realized, and per- 
haps without an effort, Virgil’s desire of writing for eternity. 





ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Annals of the American Pulpit: or Commemorative Notices of Dis- 
tinguished American Clergymen of the Various Denominations, from 
the earliest settlement of the Country to the close of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. With Historical Introductions. By William B. 
Sprague, D.D. Vol. VIII. Unitarian Congregational. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1865. We have, several times, referred to 
the great value of Dr. Sprague’s labors, and every successive volume as 
it issnes from the press, furnishes additional evidence of his eminent 
abilities for the laborious and difficult work, in which he is engaged. 
On every page we discover proofs of his industry, patience and skill, 
his great care and discrimination, his accuracy, delicate taste and grace- 
ful style, his impartiality and enlarged views, his liberal, genial spirit 
which characterize all his productions, and are worthy of so much 
praise. The author possesses for the task undertaken a combination of 
qualities which are rarely united ia the same individual. The work is a 
most important contribution to the literature of our country—a store- 
house of facts, indispensable to the historian—and should find a place 
in the Library of every minister of the Gospel and intelligent Christian 
in the land. 

The volume before us is the eighth of the series and exceeds in inter- 
terest and instruction, we are disposed to think, any of its predecessors. 
It presents, perhaps, a better idea of the rise and progress of Unitarian- 
ism in this country than any work that has yet appeared. It gives a 
sketch of Dr. Gay, the first Unitarian minister, who commenced his la- 
bors at Hingham, in 1718, and traces the gradual diffusion of Unitarian 
doctrine, incidentally illustrating the insidious character of error, and 
the insufficiency of unaided reason to guide us in the way of all truth. 
It is a most affecting picture to see such men as Drs. Buckminster, How- 
ard, Channing and others, struggling under the influence of a system 
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which they had embraced. Dr. Sprague’s labors have been performed 
with so much judgment and in the exercise of so Christian a spirit that 
no Unitarian can take exception to the book. We venture to say that 
not even a Unitarian himself could, in the preparation of the work, have 
more generally and thorughly satisfied his own denomination, 

We are glad to learn that Dr. Sprague igs steadily progressing in his 
tabors, and we anticipate with interest the two volumes yet remaining to 
complete the enterprise. The next volume will embrace the Lutheran 
Department of the work. 

History of the Planting and Training ef the Christian Chnrch by 
the Apostles. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the Ger- 
man By J. E. Ryland. Translation revised and corrected according to 
the Fourth German Edition. By E. G. Robinson, D.D,, Professor in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1865. Neander occupies a pre-eminent place among Church Historians, 
and in no one of his productions are his best characteristics, us a theo- 
logian and a critic, more prominently seen than in the present work. 
No one has so diligently and successfully cultivated this field of inquiry 
counected with our theological literature, a taste for which, you may say, 
he created. He not only instructs the reader, but charms him with the 
skilful, vivid reproduction of the past. The present edition is a great 
improvement on any previously published. The translation has been 
thoroughly revised, misapprehensions in the meaning have been cor- 
rected and ebscurities, removed; changes have been introduced in the 
text and in the notes and, also, a more convenient arrangement adup- 
ted. 

Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. ¥Ea- 
ited by Charles Beecher. With Illustrations, In two volumes. Vol. 
il. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. We have already no- 
ticed the first volume ot this attractive and popular work. This volume 
contains the narrative of his career from about the time he removed to 
Boston in 1826, till the close of his life, a period of great activity and 
incessant labor, and includes some of the most important controversies 
in which he was engaged. The book is largely made up of autobiogra- 
phy, letters, reminiscenses and sketches, which will be read with interest. 
if we were disposed to take any exception to the work, it would be to 
the introduction of some matter connected with the past in which prem- 
inent persons were involved, which would better have remained buried. 
We have a strong aversion to the publication of correspondence after 
a man’s death, which was never designed for the public eye. 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Vol. I. The Planting of Ameri- 
ean Methodism. Vol. I]. The Planting and Training of American 
Methodism. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. These two vol- 
umes contain, (1.) an appropriate introduction ; (2.) the origin of Amer- 
ican Methodism to the heginning of the Revolutionary War; (3.) from 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War to the Episcopal Organization 
of Methodism 1775-1784; (4.) from the organization of the Methodist 
Lpiscopal Church to the first regular Conference, 1785-1792. The re- 
searches of Dr. Stevens are exceedingly valuable not only to the mem- 
bers of his own denomination, but to all who are interested in ecclesias- 
tical history, and the author deserves the thanks of all the Churches in 
furnishing the public with so interesting, and important a contribution. 
We trust no contingency may occur to inter!ere with the farther prosecu- 
tion and completion of the subject undertaken. 
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The Early Dawn; or Sketches of Christian Life in England in the 
Olden Time. By the author of “Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta 
Family.” With Introduction by Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D. New 
York: M.W. Dodd. 1865. The charming authoress of the “Schin- 
burg Cotta Family” is now understood to be Mrs. Charles, (formerly 
Miss Rundell,) the daughter of an English banker, who in early life was 
distinguished for her devotion to study, especially of*the Latin and Greek 
classics, and of German literature. In the volume before us we discover 
the same graphic power in delineating character, the same skill in re- 
producing the past, the same acquaintance with human nature and 
Christian experience which mark ber other productions. The various 
incidents and legends, connected with the introduction of Christianity 
into Great Britain, are presented in a most attractive style, with a sim- 
plicity, delicacy, beauty and truthfulness, which cannot fail to instruct 
and delight the reader. In perusing the book you are carried back into 
the past, and seem to live among men of a former geueration, in the 
midst of the most thrilling events of by-gone days. 

Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan: A Story of the Times of White- 
field and the Wesleys. By the author of the “Schinberg Cotta-Family.” 
With a Preface by the Author for the American Edition. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1864. Thescenes of this volume are associated with the 
religious interest which was awakened by the labors of Whitefield and 
Wesley. The narrative of events and the portraitures of character are 
presented with all the fascinations of a romance, with great freshness 
and power, indicating genius of a high order and a tone of deep religious 
feeling. Almost every page sparkles with thoughts, the tendency of 
which is to elevate the mind and purify the heart. 

Essays, Historical and Biographical, Political, Social, Literary and 
Scientific. By Hugh Miller. Edited with a Preface. By Peter Bayne. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. These articles were originally con- 
tributed to the “Witness,” during the period that Hugh Miller was con- 
nected with that paper as Editor, and were prepared with laborious care 
and reflection. They contain the mature and vigorous thoughts of the 
author on the leading topics of the day and will, doubtless, find a per- 
maneut place in the literature of the English language, It is proposed to 
publish other contributions of a corresponding character and value from 
the same pen. 

Sermons of our Lord Jesus Christ, and on his Blessed Mother. By 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1865. It is seidom that we are called upon to notice a publication from 
a Roman Catholic Source. Yet we have examined the volume before us 
with very great interest, and whilst we find much that is truly evangeli- 
cal, we regret that a mind, so highly gifted, should embrace sentiments so 
erroneous, but essentially connected with the system of faith which he 
adopted. It is, however, proper if we want to ascertain the views of 
any Church to study the writings of its accredited representatives. Car- 
dinal Wiseman was one of its most eminent prelates. Born in Spain, 
educated in England and Rome, he entered the priesthood at an early age, 
occupied various important positions in the Church, as Professor, Bish- 
op, Archbishop and Cardinal, and was distinguished as a lecturer and 
preacher. Among his published works are “Doctrines of the Church,” 
“Ceremonies of the Holy Week,” “Science and Revealed Religion,” 
“The Church of the Catacombs,” “Essays on Various Subjects,” “Ree- 
collections of the last four Popes and of Rome in their Times” and “The 
Hidden Gem.” It is generally admitted that the Cardinal was a very 
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fine scholar, a man of ripe and varied erudition. It is said that he had 
a thorough acquainaance with forty different languages und could con- 
verse in many of them with fluency. He was also a man of great affa- 
bility and kindness and by his genial influence did much to soften the 
asperities between the Protestants and Catholics of England, and to pre- 
vent, on several occasions, serious collisions. 

The Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D. D. Arch- 
bishop of New York, comprising his sermons, letters, lectures, speeches, 
ete. Carefully compiled and edited from the best sources. By Law- 
rence Kehoe. Vol. I. New York: The American News Company. 
1864. This is the first installment of the productions of one who wield- 
ed an immense influence, and whose opinions had undisputed authority 
in the Church, over which he presided. Here are given his speech on 
Catholic Emancipation, the Schoo] Question, the Influence of Christian- 
ity on Social Servitude, his Eulogy ou Bishop Feuwick, and other docu- 
ments of interest. The volume is valuable for reference, especially to 
those who are brought int» controversial relatiuns with the views, rep- 
resented by the distinguished Archbishop. 

A Dictionary of the German and English Languages: Abridged 
from the Author’s Large Work for the use of Learners. By G. J. Ad- 
ler, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. This volume con- 
sists of such portions of the author’s larger work, as embrace the most 
important lexicographical elements of the language, but reduced toa 
smaller compass so as to render the work more simple and convenient to 
those commencing the study of the language. The labors of Professor 
Adler have been sv long before the American public, and his Diction- 
ary so generally used among the educational books of the country that 
it is only necessary to direct attention to this recent edition of the 
work, 

Sketches of Eloquent Preachers. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. 9. 
American Tract Society. This volume contains sketches of twenty- 
three prominent pulpit orators, taken from different portions of Chris- 
tendom, although the greater part of them belong to the American 
Church. They are written in a simple, graphic, and vigorous style, and 
abound in interesting and profitable information. The work is embel- 
lished with Portraits of Luther, Baxter, Whitefield, Edwards, Summer- 
field and Alexander. 

Christian Home Life. A Book of Examples and Principles. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. This is another most interesting publication, which 
cannot fail to do good. The subjects discussed are arranged under the 
following heads: (1.) Home, a Divine Institution, (2.) The Bible and 
Home Life, (3.) Piety at Home, (4.) Home Piety and Home Happiness, 
(5.) Teaching and Training, (6.)Formation of Character—Personal Ha- 
bits, (7.) Social Habits, (%.) Child Piety, (9.) Family Worship, (10.) 
Lord’s Day at Home, (11.) Social Intercourse, (12.) The Breaking up of 
the House, (13) The Eternal Home. 

A Pastor's Jottings ; or Striking Scenes during a Ministry of thirty- 
five years. American Tract Society. The statements in the volume we 
are told, are all literally true, the only liberty taken being in the occa- 
sional change of names, to avoid any obtrusion on the feelings of sur- 
viving friends. The contents are, (1.) Reminiscences of Ministers, (2.) 
Ecclesiastical Matters, (3.) Useful Religious Sermons, (4.) Providence 
and Prayer, (5.) Sketches of Home Life, (6.) Transforming Influence of 
Religion, (7.) Profitable Intercourse, (&.) Admonitory Facts, (9.) Death 
Bed Scenes. The narrations are brie!, practical and interesting, pre- 
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sented with the greatest simplicity and calculated to awaken in the read- 
er serious and profitable impressions. The only ohjection we have to 
the book is that the peculiarities of one branch of the Church are too 
prominently brought forward ina volume, designed for general circula- 
tion. . 

Home Scenes; or Lights and Shadows of the Christian Home. 
American Tract Society. New York. This is a beautiful quarto vol- 
ume, illustrated with Photographic scenes connected with home life, and 
enriched with appropriate selections from some of the most gifted au- 
thors, such as Wilson, Irving, Cowper, Seott, Whittier, Hunt, Southey, 
Tennyson, and other cherished names of the past and the present. 

Pleasant Paths for Little Feet. By Rev. Joseph A. Collier. Walter 
Martin, or the Factory, the School and the Camp. The Bloom of 
Youth, or Worthy Examples. Selected by the late Rev. Joseph Belcher. 
Madeline. By Rose Elmwood. Our Village in War-Time. Jesus in 
Bethany. Hours with Working Women. The Color-Bearer. A Little 
More. Iwish Iwas Poor. Litile Mary's First and Last Falsehood. 
Our Katie. Sketch of the Religious Character of Alexander, Emperor 
of Russia. By Rev. H. L. Empaytas, Pastor of the Church of the Pe- 
lisserie, in Geneva, Switzerland. These publications are all recent issues 
of the American Tract S ciety. 

The North American Review. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. The 
Jast Number of this veteran Quarterly is on our Table, and contains a 
most interesting list of articles on historical, patriotic, literary and gen- 
eral topies. Several of the discussions possess more than the ordinary 
interest, and are of great intrinsic value. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. This Magazine continues to sus- 
tain its high rank. The last Number comes to us filled with interesting 
articles. Abbott gives another of his valualle series on Heroic Deeds 
of Iferoic Men, Schooley gives an interesting description of the Petro- 
leum Region of America, and Shanks, Recollections of Sherman, whilst 
there is the usual variety of Tales, Essays, and Poems. 

Our Young Folks. MUlustrated Magazine. 1865. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields- The publication of this Monthly marks a new era in our per- 
iodical literature of this description. It satifies a want that has long 
been felt in our households, and cannot fail to be most acceptable to the 
young. The contributors are among the most popular in the country, 
the matter is instructive and entertaining, the tone is pure and healthy, 
the illustrations attractive, and the type and paper just such as we would 
expect from the firm of Ticknor & lields. 

Elements of a Complete Manhood: An Address to the Philoma- 
thwan Literary Society of the Leechburg Institute. Delivered Oct. Sth, 
1864. By Rev. Daniel Garver, A. M., Greensburg, Pa. Gettysburg: 
Boyer & Aughinbaugh. 1865. 

A Memorial of the Rev. D. F. Heller. Late Pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of St, Paul’s, West Camp, N. Y. By the Rev. Thomas Lape. 
Albany: J. Munsell. 1865. 

Terra-Celian Globes. By Rev. J. R. Agnew, Mercersburg, Pa. We 
have examined with much interest and satisfaction Professor Agnew’s 
invention. It is an ingenious and simple instrument, designed to exhibit 
by the same apparatus the earth and the heavens. It is a contrivance, 
capable of great usefulness for instruction in Astronomy and Geography, 
and cannot fail to attract the attention of scholars and teachers. We 
regard it as a great improvement in our educational appliances, and cor- 
dially commend the work to public favor. 





